The Holy Coat of Treves. 


O Moselstrand, O selig Land 
Ich griiss’ euch von herzen viel tausend mal.? 


THE quiet little country town of Treves, far removed out of the 
world’s highways, was once the second city of the Roman 
Empire, and the metropolis of central Europe. To the anti- 
quarian it has an interest almost equal to that of Rome itself. 
The tradition of its Eastern origin, its importance in the German 
wars of the Cesars, the splendid specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture still existing there, the numerous inscriptions found 
around the churches and elsewhere, belonging to days when 
Latin was the language of the inhabitants, combine to give 
it the first place among German cities to one who seeks after 
the relics of the past. 

But to the lover of Christian antiquities, to one who treasures 
up in his heart the memory of the struggle between Paganism 
and the religion of the Crucified, Treves is a place which has 
claims upon his love surpassed only by the holy cities of Jeru- 
salem and Rome. Nowhere did the blood of the martyrs flow 
more freely in the persecution under Diocletian than at Treves. 
Treves counts among its bishops forty-four saints and several 
martyrs, to say nothing of the unnumbered priests and laymen 
who laid down their lives for the faith. Here a portion of the 
Theban Legion was massacred. Hence St. Paulinus went forth 
to preach. Not far off, at the little village of Euren, some say 
that St. Helena was born, and she certainly owned nearly all the 
vast expanse then covered by the town. Here she had her 
palace, which she handed over to St. Agritius, to form the 
central portion of the Cathedral church, endowing it with a 
great part of her treasures. Here St. Jerome lived for a time; 
here St. Athanasius took refuge when compelled by persecution 
to fly far away from Alexandria, his episcopal city, to say 

1 O Moselle strand, O happy land, 
Ten thousand times I greet thee from my heart. 
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nothing of St. Eucharius, its first Bishop, St. Maximinus, 
St. Agritius, St. Nicetius, St. Auctor, and many other holy 
men who occupied the see of Treves, and whose bodies are 
still preserved within its walls. Here are to be found a collec- 
tion of well-authenticated relics of our Lord and His Apostles, 
that are the glory of the city which they hallow by their 
presence. 

First and foremost among these is the Holy Coat, the 
Seamless Robe that our Lord wore at the time of His Sacred 
Passion. After the Holy Cross, is there a relic in the whole 
world like this? The robe that is said to have been woven 
by Mary’s immaculate hands, that touched continually the 
Body of God Himself, that was drenched with the holy sweat 
during His Agony in the Garden, and soaked with His Blood 
during His Passion, that is commemorated by St.John as 
having been saved, by its seamless unity, from the desecration 
of being rent asunder—what relic more venerable, more precious 
than this? If we have good reason to know that the Coat 
of Treves is really and truly that which our Lord wore, to travel 
from the most distant lands is but a short journey to make 
for the privilege of gazing on its sacred texture. The Holy 
Mass celebrated on the occasion of its unveiling is but the 
honour due to Him who wore it for our sake. The hymns 
sung before it are but the echo of the songs, unheard by us, 
that the angels sing continually in its praise. The crowds that 
flock to visit it are but few in comparison with the multitude 
of the heavenly host who gaze with admiring love on this 
symbol of the love of Jesus for the Church that He purchased 
with His own Blood. 

We will ask our readers to take it for granted at the present 
that it is what it professes to be. The proof we will adduce 
presently. Enough to say at present that the question has been 
investigated with the most searching accuracy of a vigorous 
criticism, and that the Commission appointed for the task 
declared unanimously that it is morally certain that this and 
none other is the Seamless Robe of Jesus Christ, of which we 
read in St. John. 

But what about the rival claims of other relics? Are those 
a pious fraud? Certainly not. For our Lord did not wear one 
garment only during His life on earth. His ordinary dress 
of a Jew of the middle class consisted of three different garments, 
at least during the colder portion of the year. The sacred robes 
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preserved elsewhere may have been those that He wore above 
or beneath the Sacred Coat of Treves. We must suppose, more- 
over, unless we are to assume a miracle, that His various 
garments wore out and had to be renewed from time to time. 
There is indeed a tradition (derived, we believe, from a writer of 
the twelfth century) that Christ’s Holy Mother made for her 
Divine Son while still a boy this seamless robe, and that it not 
only did not grow old, but grew with His growth, adapting 
itself to the form and size of His sacred limbs. This is of 
course possible, for all things are possible with God, but there 
is no sufficient reason for putting our faith in the assertion. 
On the contrary, it is against the general sentiment of Catholics 
to attribute to the life of our Lord a number of these personal 
miracles wrought for His own ccnvenience. 

The Coat of Treves, therefore, makes no exclusive claim 
to be the only garment of our Lord still extant: but it does 
claim to be the Seamless Robe mentioned by St. John, for which 
the soldiers cast lots on Calvary. 

We shall in the course of our narrative discuss in detail the 
authenticity, the history, the appearance and texture of the 
Holy Coat. But first of all we will simply tell the story 
of the present exposition in the Cathedral, beginning with the 
opening Mass on August 20, 1891, and describing what we have 
seen with our own eyes of the congress of the Christian world 
to honour the sacred relic, and giving such details respecting it 
as we think may be of interest to English readers. 

It is the morning appointed for the unveiling of the Holy 
Coat. Treves is making high holiday to-day. From the houses 
stream countless banners. The white and yellow Papal flag is 
perhaps most predominant, and next to it the red, white, and 
black of the German Empire, and the yellow and red which are 
the colours of Treves, and the Prussian black and white. Some 
flags with the figure of the Holy Coat painted upon them ; 
others with the Papal or Imperial arms, others with the figure of 
St. Peter or St. Eucharius, the first Bishop of the city ; and 
besides these fancy banners of every shade and hue. As we 
walk along the streets, it is amusing to see how the Holy Coat 
dominates the city. The Holy Coat in pictures innumerable, 
sometimes simply painted on silk or canvas, or represented on 
cards as it was exhibited in 1844, and in its present encasement, 
the Holy Coat borne by angels, the Holy Coat held up by 
Mary, the Holy Coat in gold and silver and every sort of metal, 
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the Holy Coat carved in wood and in papier maché ; the Holy 
Coat on the back of holy water stoups; the Holy Coat on 
medals large and small; the Holy Coat stamped on match- 
boxes and painted on German pipes and embossed on tankards ; 
the Holy Coat adorning the very eatables of the city—chocolate 
with the Holy Coat on the paper in which it is wrapped ; the 
Holy Coat on the wrapper of a round white bundle in which 
are wrapped Mackenzie and Middlemas’s Albert biscuits, sanc- 
tified forsooth by the sacred emblem. Nearly every shop in the 
town sells representations of it—not merely the stationers, 
jewellers, and vendors of objects of religious art, but tobacco- 
nists, linen-drapers, pastry-cooks, barbers ; even the shoemaker, 
clears away his boots and shoes from half his window, to find 
room for pictures of the Holy Coat, and a pork-butcher thrusts 
aside his hams and sausages for the same motive of commercial 
piety. ~ 

The streets are full of pilgrims from far and near, from 
Germany, Luxembourg, France, and a few from England 
and America. As we pass along the streets an hour before 
the ceremony begins, a continuous stream flows towards the 
Cathedral, of which we fear but few will be able to find admit- 
tance into the already crowded church. 

On approaching the Cathedral, we feel the force of the 
Bishop's appeal to all pilgrims to give something towards its 
restoration. There is scarcely a church to be found anywhere 
that has such a claim on the Christian world. It is the first 
Christian temple on German soil. Once the palace of the 
Roman Emperors, it was given to St. Agritius, Bishop of 
Treves, by St. Helena, for his Cathedral. Franks and Vandals 
have laid it waste, the soldiers of Louis the Fourteenth were 
encamped in it. Inthe French Revolution it was again dese- 
crated, and turned into a storehouse for provisions. It show$ on 
all sides the traces of the havoc that has been wrought in it, 
and the neglect that troublous times have engendered. Roof 
and rafters, windows and walls, all sadly need repair. Its 
unfinished character is clearly seen in the bare walls, and in the 
attempts at decoration piously begun, but left incomplete by 
stress of impending dangers from the enemies of the Church. 
The recent Kulturkampf has long hindered the intentions of 
its authorities, and it is only during the last few years, when 
brighter days are dawning, that new windows, worthy of the 
house of God, have begun to throw their religious light on its 
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sacred precincts. We will hope that the thousands of pilgrims 
will all contribute something, and the rich of their abundance, 
to a reconstruction of this temple, honoured by the presence for 
fifteen hundred years of the Seamless Robe of Christ. 

Whatever may be the condition of the material structure, the 
Cathedral to-day is brilliantly decorated within. Flags without 
number stream from its walls, the various confraternities of 
Treves have contributed their banners to adorn it. Trees and 
plants, festoons and crowns, ornamental shrubs, fill every avail- 
able corner. But the chiefest decoration is the dense mass of 
faithful children of the Church who long before the time of the 
High Mass has filled the nave. The choir is reserved for the 
clergy, the city officials, the Knights of Malta, and the guard of 
honour who have undertaken the care of the Sacred Coat during 
the time of pilgrimage and the arrangement and order of the 
processions. Some other privileged persons are also there. 

The clergy assemble in the sacristy, and shortly before nine 
make their way into the sanctuary, where they for the most part 
stand during the long ceremony, as it is quite impossible to find 
seats for more than a few. When we look towards the altar the 
first thing that fixes our attention is a large veil, of what sub- 
stance we cannot see, covering some object beneath. It is placed 
most prominently above the high altar. In front of it is a small 
stone platform, up to which leads a semicircular marble stair- 
case, from either side the altar. Here it is, as one can guess at 
first sight, that there stands the case containing the precious 
relic which has gathered together this vast assembly. The case, 
as we learn subsequently, consists of a wooden frame of the 
shape of the Holy Coat, lined with white silk, the front of it 
being one large oblong mass of solid plate-glass, clear as crystal, 
and weighing about three hundredweight. No position could 
have been found more appropriate, as it can be seen from nearly 
every part of the church, and occupies the most conspicuous 
position in the whole building. On either side of it are a row of 
lights to be kindled after the unveiling has taken place, and above 
it is a magnificent canopy of red silk, velvet, and gold. Turning 
from the altar to the congregation, we see in the nave a dense 
mass of heads occupying every available nook and corner. In 
the choir a picturesque mixture of clergy and laity. Three 
Bishops occupy places to the right of the altar, the Bishop of 
Luxembourg, the auxiliary Bishop of Treves, Dr. Feiten, and 
our own Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Ilsley. The canons in their 
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purple, the parish priests in surplices and in the black collars 
customary with the German clergy, the various religious orders 
in their habits—Franciscans, Dominicans, Benedictines, Redemp- 
torists, foreign priests in large numbers, and among them three 
priests from Argenteuil of whom we shall have to speak 
presently. The clergy in all number about four or five 
hundred. Another group includes the authorities of the city, 
the Catholic Burgomaster (Oberburgermeister), brilliant with a 
string of golden crosses and medals, with the huge gold medal 
of his office hanging in the midst, and by his side the city 
councillors and representatives of the provincial towns, the 
professors of the Gymnasium, and other official personages. 
There are also a number of members of Parliament, and 
officers belonging to the garrison, both Catholic and Protestant, 
who have been invited by the Bishop to be present. 

At ‘nine precisely the procession enters. First the cross- 
bearer, then a number of young seminarists, a crowd of choir 
boys in their red cottas. Next to them twenty-four Maltese 
Knights, with their brilliant uniform of red, white, and gold, all 
of them members of noble Catholic families, form a most 
imposing group. Among them we observe the Count of 
Stolberg, a linear descendant of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
of the same family as the Count, of historic fame, who on his 
return from the Crusades espoused her cause against the usurper 
who had driven her from her palace on hearing of her husband’s 
death. Valiantly the good Count did battle on her behalf, 
restoring her and her children to their possessions and lands. 
Close by his side we notice the old Count von Droste-Vischering, 
whose name is remembered in Germany in connection with the 
former exposition of the Holy Coat in 1844, when his sister, the 
Countess, was suddenly and miraculously cured of paralysis 
as she knelt before the relic. Among these gallant knights is 
also the Baron von Schorlemer-Alst, who was one of the first who 
stood forward to fight the cause of the Church in the German 
Parliament against the Kulturkampf, and enjoys the honour 
that he has deserved of his brave opposition to Bismarck, now 
happily removed from the opportunity of any further oppression. 
Some of them are old men, white with age, others are in the 
prime of their early manhood. Then come a number of 
the Guard of Honour, with their red and yellow scarves, and 
last the officiating clergy and the Bishop of Treves, who is the 
celebrant of the Mass. Before entering the choir the procession 
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stops at the east end of the nave, where in a magnificent case 
are exhibited one of the nails that fastened our Lord to the 
Cross, several pieces of the true Cross, relics of various saints of 
Treves, and an ancient ivory tablet (E/fenbezntafe/), representing 
the Empress Helena waiting to receive from two bishops a large 
reliquary, which they are carrying in a Roman chariot. This 
tablet, which dates from about the fifth or sixth century, is of 
great importance as a link in the history of the Holy Coat. 
The choir sings the Vexrilla regis, and the procession then 
advances to the altar, the members of it falling into their proper 
places, and the Bishop and clergy, after a moment’s pause at the 
foot of the altar, ascending the marble staircase which leads to 
the case containing the Holy Coat. There they kneel for a 
space, after which the Bishop rises, and, amidst a breathless 
silence, removes the veil which has hitherto hidden from view 
the sacred treasure. After this the choir sings the following 
hymn from the Breviary of Treves, of which we venture to give 
an English translation, as well as the original Latin : 


O Seamless Robe, for Mary’s Child, 

By skilful fingers deftly done, 

How can we praise thee as we ought, 
Robe of God’s only Son? 


Wondrous of old thy power to heal, 
Drawn from the sacred limbs of God ; 
Thy very hem dispels disease, 

And checks the flow of blood. 


Thy sacred wool did drink the stream 
Which flowed to save from guilt and sin— 
The rosy Blood that trickled down 

To wash poor sinners clean. 


Thou art of liberty the pledge, 

Symbol of perfect charity. 

The rough fierce soldiers were afraid 
To rend thee shamelessly. 


Elias’ cloak was type of thee, 

And Joseph’s coat of varied thread ; 

Instead of purple, ’twas with Blood, 
That Pilate dyed thee red. 


By Him who wore thy precious woof, 

Be all our countless sins forgiven ; 

Through Him may grace adorn us now, 
Glory for aye in Heaven. 
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To God the Father glory be, 

And glory to the Eternal Son ; 

Glory, O Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
While countless ages run.} 


The Bishop and his assistants then descend the marble 
staircase to the altar, and the Pontifical Mass begins. The 
music, be it observed, is Cecilian (Kyrie by Haller, Gloria, 
Credo, and Sanctus by Mitterer). During the Offertory an 
antiphon, composed by the Precentor of the Cathedral, is 
sung in honour of the Holy Coat: 


In this thy pledge of love, 

Thrice happy Treves, rejoice and sing ; 

As long as time shall last 

Proclaim the sacred robe of Christ thy King.? 


As soon as Mass is over, the Bishop takes off his chasuble, 
and, vested in cope, proceeds to the entrance of the choir, and 
there makes a short but eloquent address to the people, of which 
the following is an abstract : 

“The object of this festival is nothing else than to show 
honour to Christ crucified. The mystery of the Cross is 
hidden from the world, but is made known to those whom 
God has chosen and who are willing to bear the reproach 
of the Cross. Everything which reminds them of His Sacred 
Cross and Passion, brings joy to’the hearts of those who love 
our Lord; and what can do this more than His seamless 
robe? It tells us of the suffering and of the love of Christ. 


1 O vestris inconsutilis, Te noluit furentium 
Pro dulci nato virginis Manus secare militum. 
Arte parata textili, 


é , Hee s ize palli 
Quis te sat ornet laudibus? ene sunt: Sion pallin, 


Heec sunt Josephi licia 
Tu membra Christi contegens Pro discolore murice 
Virtutem sumis inclytam, Tinxit Pilatus sanguine. 
Hinc fimbria morbos fugas, 


é ee se ui te velatus claruit 
Fluxumque sistis sanguinis. ° Q r 


Nobis remittat debita, 
Jesu cruorem roseum, Ut nunc amicti gratia 
Nostree salutis pretium, Post induamur gloria. 
Sacro bibisti vellere 


Deo Patri sit ‘ 
Ex flagellorum vulnere. opal phaen 


Et Filio qui a mortuis 
Te unitatis symbolum, Surrexit ac Paraclito 
Te caritatis monitum, In sempiterna szecula, 


? O ter beata Treveris ! 
Letare tanto pignore 
Christi togam 
Laudibus depreedica 
In seculorum szcula. 
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It tells of the sweat of blood, of the cruelty of His executioners, 
of their casting lots for it under His Cross. It was not rent, 
for God had decreed that this undivided robe should be a 
symbol of the Unity of the Church. It is to us a pledge of 
the love and faithfulness of Christ our Lord. Look at it, 
dear citizens of Treves; look at it, dear strangers, and say to 
yourselves, There, under that robe, beat the Sacred Heart 
of Christ with love for me; there It suffered, there It offered 
Itself up, there It was a ransom for me. It is a continual proof 
of the love of Christ Incarnate for me. Men have told us that 
this festival is intended as a proof of our strength (Machtprobe), 
to show how strong the Catholics are. That is not so. We 
are weak, but God is strong. We have to make no proof of 
our power, it is already made. St. Paul proclaims it: ‘I am 
not ashamed of the Gospel, for it is the power of God to all 
those who believe.’ Yet in one sense we are making a proof of 
our strength to-day. We are proving the strength of our faith 
in Jesus Christ. To-day the Cross exerts its power over the 
hearts of men; it has called us together here to pay homage to 
the sacred garment which Jesus wore as He trod the Way of 
the Cross. We praise Thee, O Christ, and we bless Thee, 
because by Thy Holy Cross Thou hast redeemed the world !” 
His little fervorzno ended, the Bishop asks the crowd who 
filled the nave to leave the church at once, in order that 
arrangements may be made to enable the thousands who 
are desirous to visit the holy relic, to do so with the least 
possible delay. He appeals to the obedience of the faithful 
to carry out his wishes with all speed, and announces his 
intention of remaining where he was until they are all dispersed. 
Some had thought that the request would be a futile one. Yet 
in a few minutes the Cathedral was empty, and the favoured 
occupants of the choir were able to inspect at their leisure 
the holy relic. First the Bishop and assistant clergy, then 
the other bishops, canons, and church dignitaries, then the 
clergy in general, and after that the Maltese Knights, the 
members of the guard of honour, and the officers and officials 
invited by the Bishop. At twelve the first procession entered 
from the parish of St. Gangolph, and after it processions from 
the other parishes of the city. The relic can be perfectly seen 
through the thick glass that protects it, and a description of it 
may perhaps here find a convenient place for the benefit of 
those who have not themselves had the privilege of visiting it. 
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To the passing visitor the Holy Coat, from behind the glass 
through which it is seen, presents the appearance of a sort of 
figured greyish-brown stuff, without any regular pattern on it. 
Perhaps we should hesitate whether it were really silk or 
a mixture of silk and cotton. We are therefore not surprised 
that Dr. Wilmowsky, a learned antiquarian, who examined it 
rather cursorily in 1844, when it was first placed on the high 
altar, declared that what was before his eyes was a large broad 
piece of damask silk, the cover, as he imagined, of what was 
left of the Holy Coat, and not the Holy Coat itself. In his 
opinion the true relic was, as we shall see presently, to be found 
inside the surface which presents itself to the spectator. We 
must not pass over his objections too hastily, as he was a man 
of learning and a good Catholic, and his opinion for a long 
time threw some discredit, or at least doubt, on the authenticity 
of the relic as a whole. Happily a committee of experts has 
examined the Holy Coat since then, and their evidence, drawn 
up in official form, is decisive on this important question. 

This Commission, appointed last year, by order of the 
Bishop of Treves, consisted of the Chapter of the Cathedral 
and several other priests and laymen selected for the purpose. 
When the case was first opened, the holy relic was covered with 
a white mould or mildew. This was removed by sponging it 
with a sponge dipped in alcohol, and they then proceeded toa 
most minute and careful examination, which lasted several days. 
It gave the following results. We give it in our own words, 
adding what we have ourselves seen to the statements of the 
official procs verbal, from which the actual condition of the 
Holy Coat cannot very readily be gathered by any one who 
has not himself examined it. 

The relic, with the materials that protect it, consists of three 
layers of stuff placed one upon the other. The front was 
formerly covered with a sort of red figured damask, which has 
now for the most part disappeared under the decaying effects of 
time. Immediately under this (or rather under the one or two 
morsels still remaining) is the Sacred Coat itself, without any 
trace of a seam or join in it, still presenting one almost con- 
tinuous surface, though here and there can be seen traces of 
some rents, which have been carefully joined, and: of gaps 
which the skilful fingers of the nuns, to whom it was 
entrusted, have caused to disappear. Only at the bottom is 
there any trace of a patch having been added. Underneath 
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this is a lining of brown silk, without any pattern on it. 
So far for the front. The back exactly corresponds to the 
front, except that in the place of the figured damask is a 
sort of gauze (which is still in a good state of preservation), and 
under this is the Sacred Coat, and again beneath the Coat is 
a lining of brown silk, as in front. This silk lining beneath 
back and front is still entire, and forms a sort of second 
garment under the relic itself, and is exactly of the same 
shape and size. 

What Dr. Wilmowsky asserted was this, that the figures 
found here and there upon the surface belong not to any 
covering distinct from the relic itself, but to the very garment 
which is commonly regarded as the Holy Coat of our Lord. He 
also thought he found inside the garment a square piece of 
what he describes as a fine grey woollen stuff contained in a 
sort of pocket, and this he says must be all that remains of the 
Holy Coat. Now, if this was the case, then it would be clear 
that we have been deceived. It was this point, above all, that 
the Commission of 1890 had to decide. It declared Wilmowsky 
right in his assertion that he had seen upon the Holy Coat 
remains of a figured covering of byzantine silk with a pattern 
upon it. But he was wrong in three important points. (1) This 
byzantine silk covered only the front of the robe, and covers 
at the present time only a very small part of it, whereas he 
asserts that it covered the whole, both front and back. (2) The 
large piece of cloth or wool of a light grey described by him was 
found to be non-existent. (3) The relic which meets our view 
does not consist of a large piece of stuff fastened on the back 
of a garment of byzantine silk, but of the Holy Coat itself. 
The reason of his mistake was partly his weakness of sight, and 
the short time that he had to examine it. We will now in 
detail see what was the result of four days’ careful examination 
by experts. 

1. Inside the relic, the lining of light brown silk, of which 
we have already spoken, consists of a number of pieces sewn 
together. Some of these pieces have borders consisting of 
stripes of green, yellow, brown, and white, which run, some in 
a vertical, others in a horizontal direction. The whole lining 
is wonderfully strong and hard, almost like felt, so that it is 
very difficult to separate the threads. It is to this that we 
owe the preservation of the Holy Coat itself, and its security 
for the future. It is possible that it was one of these 
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squares that Wilmowsky mistook for the piece of the Holy 
Coat. 

2. The Commission found the back of the Holy Coat to be 
still covered by a strong web of a sort of gauze, the threads 
of which are far apart, so that the relic can be clearly seen 
through it. 

3. The relic proper, the hinder part of which lies between 
this web and the silk lining, though it has suffered much from 
age, it nevertheless still forms one continuous (Zusammenhan- 
gend) and connected garment. A piece of this web, about a 
foot wide, was turned over at the bottom, and with it the 
portion of the Holy Coat adhering to it, and it is possibly this 
that Dr.Wilmowsky mistook for a pocket, and the piece of 
the grey silk lining inside it for the light grey piece of the holy 
relic of which we are speaking. 

Here arises the difficulty which led our learned antiquarian 
to imagine that what he saw was not the Holy Coat itself, but 
only a silken cover sewn over it. As we look at it we do not 
see any gaps in it, and to all appearance it is still entire as 
when our Lord wore it on the Way of the Cross. We perceive 
indeed at the bottom a strip of new material which has been 
added to supply what has been worn away, or taken away from 
the lower portion, but elsewhere it is one continuous whole. 
But this is easily accounted for. When in 1890 it was first taken 
out of the case which contained it, it was torn in several places, 
and here and there some fragments were wanting. In order to 
secure it against any further decay, it was sewn on to the silk 
lining beneath it. But subsequently the good nuns who 
examined it, and who were skilled in the matter of repairing 
and preserving vestments of all kinds, proposed that, instead of 
being sewn on, it should be fastened with some special kind of 
gum or paste to the stout silk beneath. The rents were by this 
means hidden, and where there were any small pieces wanting, 
the edges were drawn together. This accounts for certain 
inequalities that we observe on the surface. The sacred robe 
and the silk that lines it are now so closely joined that to the 
naked eye they are indistinguishable, and seem to form but one 
piece. The lining of silk is comparatively modern, and is still 
in a perfect state of preservation, whereas the Holy Coat itself, 
when closely examined with a glass, shows evident marks of 
decay, and has become from its extreme age so friable and 
rotten that a little shaking causes particles of it to fall off. This 
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was probably the reason why the covering of gauze was long 
ago added at the back. 

We now come to the material and antiquity of the Holy 
Coat. When it was exhibited in 1512, several experts were 
brought to examine it, but they could not all agree together as 
to its nature. Was it silk or wool, linen, cotton, muslin, or serge? 
Enen, the coadjutor Bishop of Treves at the time, who tells us 
that “he, unworthy as he was, frequently held it in his own 
hands and showed it to thousands of people,” gives the following 
description of it: “The feeling when you touch it is something 
quite peculiar ; it is not so soft as velvet, not so rough as serge, 
but something between the two. I think,” he adds, “there must 
be some muslin in it, though in point of fact noone can say 
with any certainty what it is made of.” Another expert, who 
seems to have formed his opinion from sight, says that it 
consists of a sort of fine linen. Cordel, the Vicar-General of 
Treves, who examined it in 1844, says that its threads are 
so fine that they can scarcely be perceived by the naked eye, 
and asserts it to be a kind of muslin. On the same occasion a 
cloth manufacturer, who looked at it through a magnifying glass, 
with several other friends of his who were also experts in such 
matters, pronounces it to be made of fine wool. The froces 
verbal made last year declares the Holy Coat to be to all 
appearance made of a sort of linen or cotton, though the actual 
material corresponds to none with which we are familiar. The 
committee who issued it based their opinion on its appearance, 
its feel to the touch, and on a microscopic examination. It was 
the microscope which established the essential difference 
between the tunic itself and the silken stuff with which it is 
lined, though in some places the two had become so closely 
conjoined that it was very difficult to distinguish them. 

This mystery as to the material of the Holy Coat is very 
remarkable. It is certainly a circumstance in favour of its 
authenticity. The difficulty of deciding what its nature is 
would scarcely have arisen if it had been some comparatively 
modern garment, palmed off on the faithful as the true coat 
of Jesus Christ. The material of the covering is easily recog- 
nizable, and its date can be fixed within certain limits, but if 
no material is in our hands exactly corresponding to that of 
which the Holy Coat itself consists, this at least points to an 
extreme antiquity. 

Have we any means of determining its age? Our ignorance 
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of its material only helps us as a negative evidence, throwing 
it back into the remoteness of a far-off distance. But one thing 
is certain, that it is more ancient than the damask and gauze 
that cover it in front and behind, and also than the silk that 
lines it. Of the silk lining and the gauze we cannot ascertain 
the age, and therefore they do not help us much, but there is a 
general consensus that the damask which once covered the front, 
and of which there now remains only a few traces, was manu- 
factured in the East, not earlier than the fifth or sixth, and 


‘not later than the ninth century. We will first describe it, and 


then give our authorities as to its date. It had on it formerly a 
very distinct pattern, consisting of yellow stripes of gold and 
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purple, arranged in large squares with a narrow border. Inside 
each of these squares were two birds face to face, each of them 
having at the back of the head a lancet-shaped horizontal pro- 
jection, a little branch with three round fruits upon it between 
their beaks, and under their feet, which were of a whitish colour, 
a sort of bar. It is impossible at the present day to discover the 
shape of the body of these birds, as the only part of the covering 
where the pattern is still visible has a great rent across the 
centre. Each of these squares was about seven inches wide, 
and the length of the diameter from edge to edge of the design 
at the corner was about ten inches. 

We are able, through the kindness of Father Beissel, to give 
an exact reproduction of one of these squares. Our readers will 
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observe that what is black in the engraving was purple in the 
original, and what is white was of golden yellow, the only 
exception being the feet of the birds, which was a greyish white. 
The gap in the centre is owing to the unfortunate rent, which 
renders it impossible to reproduce the bodies of the two birds. 
The squares as represented here are one-third of the original 
size. 

Dr. Wilmowsky describes the stuff of which the covering, 
or as he thought, the relic itself, is made as follows: “It 
is a piece of stuff discoloured by age, on which we see, on a 
ground of deep red, some little figures of birds contained in 
squares, in the fashion of the liturgical silk stuffs that the 
Roman librarian Anastasius attributes to the fifth and sixth 
centuries in his Vite Romanorum Pontificum. The stuff is a 
bright purple. The gold pattern consists of squares containing 
little birds opposite one another and one over the other. There 
is no attempt at foliage. The ribbons which form a sort of 
network around the squares have no ornament except little 
squares. In a word, the general design makes it clear that it 
belongs to a very early date.” Dr. Bock, whose knowledge of 
Oriental manufactured silks gives a special value to his opinion, 
pronounces this damask as of the sixth century, and of the 
time of the Emperor Justinian, when the great Archbishop 
Nicetius occupied the see of Treves. Dr. Bock arrived at this 
conclusion after a careful study of a fragment of the purple 
covering, of about the size of a man’s hand, which had come 
off in 1844, and on which the pattern was perfectly discernible. 
Dr. Wilmowsky attributes it, as we see from the description he 
gives above, to even an earlier date than Dr. Bock. Another con- 
noisseur, Fischbach, attributes it to the fifth or even to the fourth 
century. It is, however, just possible that it may have been 
made as late as the eighth century. In the time of Charlemagne, 
Bishop Amalharius of Treves went as ambassador by order of 
that Prince to Constantinople, and we read that he brought back 
with him from the East a large quantity of costly silks of 
Byzantine manufacture. It is not at all unlikely that the 
damask covering of the Holy Coat may have been one of these, 
especially as we know that in Carlovingian times some particles 
either of the Holy Coat or the stuff in which it was wrapped 
were given to various churches. It is possible that these small 
pieces of stuff formed part of a former covering, which was 
replaced by the Byzantine silk, and which was cut up and 
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distributed as a relic precious on account of its long contact 
with the Holy Coat itself. Indeed, this seems more likely than 
that, in times when relics were treated with greater honour than 
at present, the Bishop would have allowed any part of the 
seamless coat of Christ to be detached from it. If this is the 
true account of the damask covering, it may not have been 
quite so old as most experts have judged it to be, and need not 
be earlier than the eighth century. But this is a point respecting 
which no sufficient evidence exists to allow of our arriving at a 
certain decision. 

With these data we can at least arrive at a probable 
conclusion as to the antiquity of the Holy Coat itself. If the 
entire covering of silk belongs to the fifth, or sixth, or even 
the eighth century, it proves clearly three important facts. 
(1) That the relic existed previously to that date. (2) That at 
that early period it was esteemed of the greatest possible 
value. (3) That in the sixth or seventh century, some pro- 
tection was needed for it on account of the inroads that had 
already been made on it by time, and this in spite of the value 
attached to it, and the consequent care with which it had there- 
fore been preserved. Does not this indicate, even if it does not 
actually prove that the Holy Relic belongs to a period long 
before the sixth or seventh century, and thus mounts up to the 
time of the Apostles? We shall* hereafter see that external 
evidence confirms the conclusion to which we have already 
arrived. 

Our readers will forgive us for wandering away from the 
description of the Holy Coat as it presents itself to us to-day. 
We shall have more to say on this subject and on the devotion 
of the Christian world to this priceless treasure. It is a conso- 
lation to know that a careful examination of it leads us to the 
conclusion that the Holy Coat cannot possibly be a medieval 
imposture, but is really what it professes to be, a relic of inesti- 
mable value, treasured up from the very beginning of the 
Church’s period, and handed down with the most loving care 
from age to age till now. 

But what has become of the rival claims of the Holy Coat 
of Argenteuil? Have we not read in the newspapers the old 
story of two different places claiming the same relic, of the 
Bishop of Versailles asserting the authenticity of the garment 
said to have been brought from the Holy Land and given to 
his diocese by Charlemagne, and by implication contesting the 
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authenticity of the Holy Coat of Treves? The solution of 
the difficulty is both edifying and instructive as a warning to 
those who raise the difficulty of pretended relics against the 
honesty, or at least against the critical acuteness of the authority 
of the Catholic Church. About ten days before the day 
appointed for the exposition of the Holy Coat at Treves, the 
Bishop of that city received from the Bishop of Versailles a 
most friendly letter, asking permission to send three priests 
from Argenteuil, one of them the parish priest of the place, to 
examine the Holy Coat at Treves, that they might be able, after 
a minute and careful inspection, to form a judgment as to the 
connection of the two relics at Treves and Argenteuil. The 
Bishop of Treves answered that he would receive the Commis- 
sion with the greatest pleasure and asked that they should be 
present in the city at least two days before the public exposition, 
that they might be able to examine the Holy Coat as closely as 
possible, and under a magnifying glass. He promised them every 
opportunity of forming a careful and well-grounded opinion as 
to its nature and claims. Accordingly the priests delegated for 
the work arrived three days before the public exposition, 
Monday, August 17th, and were presented to the Bishop on 
the following day. They brought with them a morsel of the 
relic of Argenteuil, duly sealed and authenticated, in order that 
the Bishop of Treves might compare the material of which it 
consisted with that of the Coat of Treves. The Commissioners 
were brought by the Bishop into the treasury of the Cathedral 
and there the Holy Coat was spread out before them on a silk 
covering laid on a large table. The Bishop pointed out to 
them the few still existing pieces of damask covering which 
protected the Holy Coat in front and the web of gauze which 
was sewn over it behind. Then raising a piece of this gauze 
he gave them an opportunity of examining with their glasses 
the Holy Coat itself. After a very close examination they 
unanimously agreed that the material of the Holy Coat at 
Treves was altogether different from that of the relic of 
Argenteuil, and that the former was a real tunic and not a 
mere cloak or mantle. They were quite convinced that the 
two relics were altogether different garments of our Lord, 
and assured the Bishop that the examination they had made 
had greatly increased their veneration for the Holy Coat. 
They had indeed never doubted its authenticity, and the 
reports about what they had said were simply false, and arose 
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from the garbled statement of a newspaper correspondent who 
had interviewed one of the curates. So far from showing any 
doubt on the relic of Treves, the parish priest had on the 
former Sunday informed his congregation from the altar that 
on the following Sunday he was going to Treves to venerate 
the Sacred Coat which was preserved there. The Bishop of 
Treves on his part assured his visitors that he had no doubt 
whatever about the authenticity of the relic of Argenteuil, for 
it was clear enough from Holy Scripture that our Lord had 
more garments than one. 

We may as well take this opportunity of saying a word 
respecting the relic of Argenteuil. The difficulty of arriving at 
any certain conclusion respecting its true character arises from 
the fact of its having been torn into pieces at the Revolution, 
and though the greater portion of it was recovered, and the 
fragments reunited as soon as the storm had passed away, yet 
its original form is not at the present time certainly decided. It 
is generally known as the Cappa Pueri Jesu, and this seems to 
point to its having been a cape, or hood, worn over the other 
garments, but the opinion of those who have the care of it is 
that it was rather an under-garment worn beneath the larger 
and fuller robe preserved at Treves. At all events, there seems 
to be no doubt that it was shorter, and smaller, and we await 
more definite information respecting it before we can express 
any well-grounded opinion as to its nature and use. This at 
least is certain, that it is a single garment without lining or 
covering, woven of camel’s-hair, of a dark brown, far darker 
than the Holy Coat of Treves, and of a material still in 
common use in the East. We are not concerned here with a 
critical examination into its authenticity, but there seems every 
reason to believe that it is genuine. The history related 
respecting it is that in 614, after the capture of Jerusalem, it fell 
into the hands of Chosroas, King of Persia, at the time when he 
gained possession of the Holy Cross ; that in 627 the Emperor 
Heraclius received it from him, and carried it to Constantinople; 
that at a later date the Empress Irene gave it to Charlemagne, 
who in his turn presented it to the Convent of Argenteuil, where 
his daughter Gisela had taken the veil. There it remained hidden 
among their treasures until 1156, when Hugh, Archbishop of 
Rouen, visiting the convent, discovered it there, and ordered 
that it should be exposed in the church for public veneration. 
Its discovery is related by various writers of the twelfth 
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and thirteenth centuries,! and subsequent French historians 
(Gerberon, Ruinart, Rohault de Fleury) have declared their 
belief in its authenticity. Pope Gregory the Sixteenth calls it 
the robe or coat of Jesus Christ, and made the altar where it 
is deposited a privileged altar in its honour. 

The relics of Treves and of Argenteuil are thus not only 
compatible, but in some sense confirm each other. The story 
of their rival claims is a good illustration of the very simple 
solution of the difficulties often raised against the relics of the 
saints. Hence, while we venerate the Holy Coat of Treves as 
the Seamless Robe worn by our Lord on the Cross, we are also 
fully justified in paying all honour to the relic of Argenteuil, not 
indeed as our Lord’s Seamless Robe, which was never to be rent 
in pieces, but as a garment that He wore here on earth, either 
during His early years or at the time of His Sacred Ministry. 

We must leave to our next issue the account of the venera- 
tion to the Holy Coat, and the wonderful success of the 
pilgrimage in its honour. From the very day of its exposition 
there has been present to it the instinctive testimony of the 
thousands who visited it, and the hand of God has not only 
inspired with devotion those who came to do it homage, 
but has wrought various wonders which are unmistakeably 
supernatural. 


R. F.C. 


1 Matthew of Paris (1259) says expressly that it was made by the glorious Mother 
of God for Jesus when still a boy. Matthew of Westminster (1377) imagined that it 
was the garment for which the soldiers cast lots, and thus gives countenance to the 
story that it miraculously grew with His growth. 
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TWENTY-ONE years have passed since the Italian troops, under 
General Cadorna, took possession of Rome in the name of King 
Victor Emmanuel and of the Italian people. The official world 
in Italy has thought fit, especially of late years, to try and give 
to the 20th of September the character of a national /¢te, and 
indulges on that day in a large amount of bombastic talk, 
the gréater part of which is reported by the newspapers, so 
that those who do not know better may be led to think that 
the whole of Italy has given itself up to transports of patriotic 
joy. As a matter of fact the majority of Italians are content 
to learn that the anniversary of the taking of Rome has come 
and gone when they open their papers the next day, and the 
official discourses are delivered to a select audience of police- 
agents and a few idlers. But as echoes of the so-called 
national commemoration generally find their way into the 
English prints, thus reminding the English public of the 
fact that the “Roman question” still exists, and is apparently 
as far as ever from being settled, it may not be inop- 
portune to consider what the Italians have done with Rome 
during the one and twenty years in which they have been 
ostensibly masters of the city of the Czsars and of the Popes. 
Time and space will not admit of a detailed account of what 
has been done to change the outward aspect of the city, and 
indeed the task would be a difficult one, for Rome has been 
completely transformed since 1885, and at present may best be 
described as a confused assemblage of building materials and 
scaffolding, in which state it is to all appearances likely to 
remain for some time to come. The present paper will rather 
deal with the political and financial transactions of which Rome 
has been the corpus vile. To those readers to whom it may seem 
strange that an article on Rome should hardly contain more 
than a passing reference to the presence and influence of the 
common Father of Christendom, it will be sufficient to point 
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out that the Sovereign Pontiffs, while refusing to come to terms 
with the Revolution, have suffered at its hands the spoliation of 
their temporal possessions, and that as a necessary consequence 
of the exclusively spiritual character of the opposition offered 
to the Italian occupation, the new-comers have been left 
absolutely free to deal with the city itself as they have thought 
fit. The frequent and well-known acts of munificence by which 
the late and the present Pope have shown that their love for 
Rome is not inferior to that of their predecessors have there- 
fore, in obedience to the necessities of the political situation, 
assumed a character of private generosity, and need not be 
specially noticed here. 

One of the first acts of the Italian Government, as soon as 
it had officially taken cognizance of the occupation of Rome 
and declared the formal annexation of the new territory to the 
Kingdom, was to extend to the new “ Capital” the application 
of the Municipal Law already in vigour in the rest of Italy. 
A few weeks later the form of an election was gone through, 
and a Municipal Council was got together, composed partly of 
such Romans as had followed the fortunes of the National 
Government in Turin and Florence, and partly of the sup- 
porters of the Revolution, together with a certain number 
of Roman gentlemen who felt that their duty lay rather in 
striving to retain some hold on civic matters than in a 
complete withdrawal into private life. The city magistra- 
ture was duly completed by the election (by the new Council) 
of a Syndic or Mayor. The peculiar circumstances of Rome 
made it necessary to create a new body of civic institutions, 
instead of, as had been done in the greater number of towns, 
allowing the existing Corporations to continue in existence, 
only imposing on them a uniform system of administration. 
For though Rome had for centuries possessed a muni- 
cipality, at the head of which was a personage called the 
Senator, a variety of causes had combined to render that 
venerable institution a mere shadow rather than a reality. 
The lawless conduct of the populace under their self-chosen 
rulers while the Pontifical Court was absent at Avignon, had 
furnished the Popes of the fifteenth and succeeding centuries 
with a strong motive for discouraging the development of an 
active municipal organization under the shadow of St. Peter's. 
Then with the sixteenth century began the long line of muni- 
ficent Pontiffs who have successively vied with each other in 
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acts of generosity to the city, and under whose splendid rule 
taxation for local purposes did not exist; thus excluding the 
possibility of that mismanagement of local finances which seems 
to be the special prerogative of modern municipal bodies all 
the world over. Generally speaking, each work as it was 
undertaken was entrusted to a special commission; while the 
management of hospitals, prisons, and other permanent insti- 
tutions, nearly all of which were endowed, was in the hands 
of separate governing bodies. The functions of the Senator 
were reduced to a minimum, and consisted in little beyond - 
the administration of justice in minor causes, and the presenta- 
tion of the city’s congratulations to her august Ruler on certain 
anniversaries. 

The establishment of the new Syndic and Common Council 
in the room of the Senator and his subordinates on October 20, 
1870, just one month after the entry of the Italian troops, did 
not for the moment cause any great change in Rome. Certain 
taxes permitted by the new law began to be levied in the name 
of the municipality: but the confusion was too great for so 
trifling a matter to attract notice. A wave cf enthusiasm seemed 
to sweep over the country when the King returned to Florence 
after his solemn entry into Rome, and showed itself in the 
alacrity with which a sum of 17,000,000 francs was voted by 
Parliament to meet tne expenses of transferring the Govern- 
ment, the preparations for which were begun at once. On 
December 28, 1870, the Tiber overflowed its banks, causing an 
inundation in the low-lying parts of Rome, and giving an 
opportunity for much grand talk of what Italy would do for 
her new capital. A Royal Commission was named on 
January 1, 1871, to study the means for preventing similar 
disasters in future; but when it presented its report some 
months later, the matter was already forgotten ; and as during 
the next few years no further inundation took place, nothing 
was done. The year 1871 was entirely occupied with the 
gradual transfer of the different parts of the complex machinery 
of Government to such homes as it was possible to prepare at 
so short a notice. Some of these were of a temporary character, 
others were ready for permanent occupation. Thus the Senate 
was at once installed in the Palazzo Madama, which was the 
property of the Royal House of Savoy; the Palazzo Braschi 
was offered to the Government by the relatives of Pope Pius 
the Sixth, to whom it belonged, and was purchased and handed 
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over to the Ministry of the Interior. The Court took possession 
of the Palace of the Quirinal, which was only used on State 
occasions as long as Victor Emmanuel lived, for the late King 
could never sufficiently overcome his scruples of conscience 
to go and live there; but since 1878 it has been regularly 
inhabited by the Royal Family. The Chamber of Deputies 
was the worst off, being compelled to put up with the Palace 
of the Rota on Monticitorio, the courtyard of which was 
temporarily roofed in to make the Chamber itself; nor has it 
yet been found possible to build a more suitable edifice. 

Under cover of the general confusion the municipality found 
means to raise three successive loans of thirty, ten, and eight 
millions respectively on the security of the income destined to 
flow into its coffers from the pockets of the population that 
would presently flock to the capital. But it was not during 
these first ten years that the vast works which have changed the 
aspect and the plan of Rome, and plunged both city and govern- 
ment into an abyss of debt and difficulty, were undertaken. As 
we have said, the projects for securing the city against inun- 
dation were allowed to drop as soon as the first excitement was 
over. Nor was the question revived until May 26, 1875, when 
General Garibaldi rose in his place in the Chamber of Deputies 
and proposed a motion inviting the Government in the interests 
of the capital to order at once the construction of a canal to 
carry off the volumes of water usually rolled down by the Tiber 
in the beginning of winter, and to take further measures for 
strengthening the river-banks within the city. A proposal of 
obvious utility coming from a personage such as Garibaldi 
could not be passed over unnoticed ; but the course taken by 
the Government was a very singular one. It declared the 
application of the law giving precedence over all other engage- 
ments undertaken by the State to such works as Parliament 
shall consider of pressing necessity, to the works necessary for 
protecting Rome, not from the ordinary, but from the extraordi- 
nary floods of the Tiber; and further, without consulting any 
professional body, or ordering estimates to be furnished, declared 
then and there that the expense was to be limited strictly to 
60,000,000 francs. Of this sum half was to be paid by the 
State, the other half by the municipality and the Roman 
province between them. The Bill containing these singular 
provisions became law on July 6, 1875, about six weeks after 
the first proposal of Garibaldi. The 60,000,000 francs were to 
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be raised by the emission of special stock guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, which was readily bought up. The works were com- 
menced, and public attention diverted into other channels. 

It was about this time that the newspapers and periodicals 
began to abound in fine phrases about the glorious future in 
store for Rome as capital of Italy; a new Rome must arise, 
more splendid than the Rome of the Emperors or of the Popes. 
The Government was not slow to fan the flame. Ministers and 
deputies spoke of the needs of all that goes to make a great 
modern capital suited to an age of liberty and progress, and to 
be the home of a liberal-minded nation. Government offices, 
wide streets, public squares and gardens, all these Rome must 
have, as well as noble scientific institutions from which should 
come forth a new learning to put to flight the shadows of 
ancient’ and crumbling superstitions. It is not to be wondered 
at that the enthusiasm for Rome should have been of slow 
growth. It naturally took a few years for the new-comers to 
feel secure in their new home, besides which the fear of the 
Roman fever had been very strong among the crowd of civil 
servants and others who came to Rome in 1871, as the literature 
and correspondence of the day abundantly testify. Even 
Protestant writers, such as M. de Laveleye, thought it their duty 
to warn the Italians that what the Pope has not been able to do, 
may yet be accomplished by the malaria. But by the end of 
1875 these feelings had in a great measure passed away. The 
dreaded ferniciosa had hardly shown itself, and the few cases that 
had occurred had seemed to be directly caused by imprudence. 
The national finances were showing signs of improvement. In 
1876 there was positively a modest surplus, or something like 
one was made to appear on the discussion of the Budget. 
Everything combined to produce the feeling that a favourable 
moment for showing that great things could be accomplished 
was come. Schemes for the regeneration of Rome as well as 
for partial improvements were put forward on every side. There 
was, however, one feature common to all the proposals that saw 
the light, which is worthy of our careful attention, and it is this— 
the proper agent for carrying out the transformation of Rome, 
was, by common consent, the municipality. If here and there 
it was suggested that the nation which had sent the King and 
his Government to occupy Rome might do well to entrust so 
important an undertaking to that combination of powers to 
which it had delegated its own supreme authority, the proposi- 
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tion was treated as a wicked attempt to interfere with the prero- 
gatives and dignity of the civic representation, which alone had 
the right to decide what should be done within the limits of the 
city. I cannot here investigate the history of this exagge- 
rated conception of the importance of a local body, which is 
thus set over the head of the National Government itself. 
The origin of it must be sought in the bureaucratic prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution of 1789. Nor can I stay to 
examine the practical working of such monster municipalities 
as those of Paris or Brussels, which the prevalence of a 
similar idea in France and Belgium has allowed to assume all 
the airs and many of the actual habits of the despised despots 
of other ages. The sequel of this narrative will show what 
benefits have been conferred on Italy and on Rome by a 
short experience of about ten years during which the muni- 
cipality of the capital has been allowed to work out its own 
will. As for the relations between Government and munici- 
pality, it is evident, according to the theory just stated, that 
if the nation wants special work done for its representatives in 
Parliament and in the different Government offices, it must pay 
for it; and the municipality will be pleased and proud to execute 
any commissions entrusted to it: but always saving and respect- 
ing the authority of the civic magistrature. Shall we ever come 
to hear of the Divine right of Common Councils, and their 
responsibility to God alone? If we do not, it will probably be 
because it will previously have been declared that there is 
no God, 

The growing sentiment that something must be done for 
Rome found expression in a proposed agreement between 
the Prime Minister and the Syndic, dated November 14, 
1880, for which the sanction of Parliament was asked early in 
the new year. By this first convention the municipality bound 
itself to lay before Parliament within the following year a plan, 
which, if carried out, would result in nothing less than the 
reconstruction of Rome. In it were to be included sites for 
six Government works, hereafter to be agreed upon between 
the municipal committee and the different Ministers whose 
respective departments were to be thus provided with needful 
accommodation. The Government contribution was fixed at 
50,000,000 francs to be paid in twenty annual instalments of 
2,500,000 francs, the same to be charged in the yearly Budget 
of the State, to the account of the Minister of Public Works. All 
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works were to be executed by the municipality at its discretion, 
except when a limit of time was otherwise named ; the different 
Ministers to have a right of general supervision over such works 
as were intended to come eventually under their special depart- 
ment. 

The six works to be executed for the Government were the 
following: (1) A Palace of Justice in which the national and 
local tribunals might be duly installed ; this work was in con- 
nection with the Ministry of Grace and Justice. (2) A Palace 
for the Academy of Science, with a Natural Science Museum 
and a Botanical Garden. These, as well as (3) the Policlinico, 
or Great Central Hospital attached to the Faculty of Medicine, 
would be under the charge of the Minister of Education. 
(4) Barrack accommodation for two regiments of infantry 
and one of artillery, (5) a military hospital, to contain one 
thousand- beds, and (6) a parade-ground; these three fell: 
naturally under the control of the Minister of War. The civic 
works which the municipality bound itself to execute within 
ten years, besides such general changes as should be indicated 
by the plan when drawn up, the extent of which was not 
specified, were: (1) Two bridges over the Tiber to correspond 
with two new principal streets that were to cross the city: (2) a 
permanent Palace for Exhibitions of the Fine Arts. And in 
the course of twenty years were to be added to these: (1) Two 
bridges over the Tiber, in the neighbourhood of Rome, at such 
points as might be found suitable: (2) the demolition of the 
Ghetto and the opening up of that quarter of the city by 
suitable roads and streets: (3) the first series of works of a 
new system of drainage for the whole city: (4) the completion 
of the Via Nazionale between the Palazzo di Venezia and the 
Church of San Pantaleo: (5) a central market for the city. 
The modifications introduced by the Chambers were as follows : 
The municipality was obliged to devote thirty out of the fifty 
millions exclusively to Government works; the Minister of 
Public Works was to present an annual report of the progress 
made; the municipality was bound to construct the new 
Via Nazionale at a uniform breadth of twenty metres, and 
instead of stopping short at the Church of San Pantaleo, was 
to continue it until the Tiber. This modification may be 
considered to have more than doubled the obligation which the 
municipality had offered to undertake in this particular item. 

The plans were ready, as had been promised, by 
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the beginning of December, 1881 ; but it was then found that 
neither the Council of State nor the different Ministers had 
taken any steps whatever towards deciding on the sites 
for the different Government works. In one way and 
another time was lost, and it was only possible to submit 
the plan to the Royal approval in March, 1883. Meanwhile, 
the general enthusiasm had risen to fever pitch. The munici- 
pality, on discussing in advance their Budget for 1883, had 
discovered that they were in immediate want of a further 
sum of 15,000,000 francs; and while casting about for means 
to satisfy this desire had been given to understand that a loan 
might be raised on the revenues of the city, but only on 
condition that the Government should join in the security. A 
few days after the plan of Rome had been approved, a fresh 
convention between the municipality and the Government was 
drawn up, and was laid before Parliament on April 23, 1883. 
The principal provision of this second Bill, which became law 
on July 8th following, allowed the municipality to raise the 
sum of 150,000,000 francs (£6,000,000) at four per cent., to 
be paid off in seventy-five years. So great was the belief in 
the unlimited future that lay before the city of Rome that this 
demand was considered a moderate one, although the munici- 
pality was not at the time possessed of any real property 
whatever, and nothing beyond the vague hopes of an ever- 
increasing population from which a proportionate increase of 
income might be drawn. Many of the smaller Italian munici- 
palities have considerable property, and are constantly acquiring 
more: but all that the old corporation left behind it was a sum 
of about seventy thousand francs in ready money, which, as 
may be imagined, was soon got rid of. The short-sightedness 
of the proceeding which in 1883 received the sanction of the 
Legislature is such as to make it hard to believe that a 
Government in its senses could join in raising money under 
such circumstances ; but it did so. The method to be employed 
was that of raising successively the sum that should seem to 
be required by the progress of the works, the money being paid 
into the Treasury to the credit of a separate account standing 
in the name of the municipality, and bearing interest at two 
per cent.: all accounts for work done to be presented at the 
Treasury and settled out of the current account just mentioned. 
The Minister of the Treasury was to supervise (szc) the expendi- 
ture. The first instalment of the loan, amounting to 15,000,000 
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francs, was taken up within a few days, half by the Italian 
Banca Nazionale, half by London bankers, and the municipal 
account opened with a first deposit of 14,989,500 francs. The 
subscribers insisted that each certificate issued should bear the 
official signature of the Treasury. 

The year 1883 saw Rome delivered over to the tender 
mercies of an army of workmen drafted in by the municipality 
from every part of Italy. Up to that time the changes had not 
been very noticeable, being chiefly confined to the region 
between the Palace of the Quirinal and the Porta Pia, a part 
which had previously to 1870 been clothed by vineyards and 
gardens. The Prati di Castello, which are now covered with 
bricks and mortar and miles of half-finished streets, were still 
fields, as their name implies, when I left Rome in June, 1883. 
But it is useless to waste time over details which can only 
interest those who know Rome well, and I pass at once to 1887, 
when the words, “a Roman crisis,’ began to be repeated in 
ominous tones, first by the Roman and then by the entire 
Italian press. 

On May 30, 1888, the Chamber of Deputies invited the 
Minister of Public Works to lay before Parliament the report 
on the progress of the public buildings undertaken by the 
municipality, which it will be remembered had been ordered 
to be presented annually by the Bill passed on March 14, 1881. 
Up to this date, strange as it may seem, no one had ever 
troubled himself to ask for any official news about these 
most important undertakings. The document was prepared 
and distributed to the deputies on November 29, 1889. From 
it I take the details which follow, adopting the same order as 
the Ministerial report, which is divided into chapters relating 
first the dealings between the municipality and the different 
Government offices who had been charged with supervision of 
the whole or a part of the works, and then the progress made 
by the municipality where left to itself. 

The three Ministers, of Public Works, of the Interior, and 
of the Treasury, had been placed by the laws of 1881 and 1883 
in a very delicate position with regard to the municipality, 
which, as is invariably the case with such bodies, was intensely 
jealous of any kind of interference that might seem to 
offend its dignity. The Minister of Public Works, in whose 
Budget the fifty millions originally voted as the nation’s share 
in the work was to figure in the shape of a yearly charge of 
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2,500,000 francs, had the duty of paying this sum to the muni- 
cipality, and of seeing that the due proportion of three-fifths 
was devoted to the Government works, as enacted in 1881. He 
seems to have contented himself with a simple direction to this 
effect, without inquiring too closely whether his orders were 
obeyed. As for the yearly report, which he was to lay before 
Parliament, we have just seen that none was presented until 1880. 
The Minister of the Interior, whom the law of 1881 directed 
to audit the yearly accounts of the municipality in regard of 
all that could be considered extraordinary expenditure, viz., the 
works in course of execution, had found his duties compara- 
tively light during the first four years. But when the accounts 
for 1887 came in, he found that the extraordinary Budget had 
been charged with a heavy expense for enlarging the radius of 
the octrot, or city customs, z.e., for removing the toll-bars at 
which the duty was exacted on provisions brought into the 
city ; a measure highly advantageous to the municipality itself, 
which had been made possible by the increased area of ground 
built upon after 1883. Now it was evident that this item, 
though not recurring every year, was not part of the extraordi- 
nary expenses contemplated by the law, or intended to have 
the benefit of the Government subsidy. The Minister com- 
plained to the municipality, and not receiving a satisfactory 
answer, simply struck out the charge. But the next year things 
were far worse, for the Government subsidy of 2,500,000 francs 
did not appear at all among the receipts. The municipality, on 
being remonstrated with, suggested that an instalment of the 
150,000,000 was all it had received for the works, and that the 
sum in question had been required for other pressing needs ; 
and forthwith appealed to the Council of State, by which its 
demand was rejected. But a few days later, the Council of 
State was advised that the situation was too serious to allow its 
decision to be acted on, and the Minister of the Interior was 
ordered to pass the account. With the Minister of the Treasury, 
who, besides being expressly charged with a general super- 
vision, was also the person held responsible by the holders of 
the scrip for the loan of 150,000,000 francs (of which all but 
about 34,000,000 had been raised by the autumn of 1889), and 
who was also the acting banker of the municipality, the tension 
seems to have been considerable. The word “ supervision” not 
having been clearly defined, the municipality had expressed a 
wish to know exactly what it meant. A scheme of znuvigtlanza 
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had been drawn up with great trouble, and submitted for 
approval to the Council of State in January, 1885, when the 
works had already been two years in progress, This had been 
met with a violent protest “on legal, administrative, and moral 
grounds,” by the municipality. In 1886, the Council of State 
itself proposed a second scheme, which was sent to the Trea- 
sury for approval, and by the Treasury handed on to the 
municipality. The Minister of the Treasury was “ reluctantly 
compelled to admit” that he had been unsuccessful in obtaining 
the further attention of the municipality to the matter. 

The Minister of Grace and Justice, who had no duties 
beyond attending to the erection of the new Palace of Justice, 
explained that six years had been spent in considering the 
plans. He was very careful to add, that in any action he had 
taken, he wished to be considered as a mere delegate of the 
municipakty for work which lay specially within his own 
competence and professional knowledge. The Minister of 
Public Instruction could report that the Palazzo Corsini, in 
Trastevere, had been bought from the noble family of that 
name, and had been adapted to the use of an Academy of 
the Sciences, while the grounds belonging to the palace made a 
suitable Botanical Garden. As for the proposed Natural Science 
Museum, some difficulty had been met with in getting any one 
to undertake the contract ; but the building was now being 
proceeded with. The Policlinico, or great Hospital, had also 
been the subject of much discussion, but was also in a fair way 
towards being begun. Neither had the works undertaken for 
the Minister of War proceeded without difficulty. For the 
Artillery Barracks mentioned, above a sum of 1,658,103 francs 
had been spent in satisfying the proprietors of the buildings 
required to be demolished, and the work had been carried out. 
The Military Hospital, to take in one thousand patients, had 
given serious trouble on account of the demands of the 
proprietors evicted; one landlord had agreed to accept ten 
francs the square metre, and had been paid 660,500 francs for 
his villa; the others had gone to law, and the courts had 
awarded them compensation at the rate of twenty francs the 
square metre, which would have brought up the cost of the site 
alone to 2,176,847 francs, besides the sum already paid. A 
hospital for five hundred beds had therefore been built on the 
ground obtained by agreement, while Government had been 
prevailed upon to give another site in a different part of the city 
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for the erection of a second hospital. The parade-ground, and 
the sites for two barracks for a regiment of infantry each, had 
been chosen in the large new quarter of the Prati di Castello, 
which was formerly outside the walls; hence a grave question 
had arisen as to whether the ground was to be paid for as 
building land or simply as cultivated soil, which was not yet 
settled. Meanwhile, the parade-ground had been levelled, and 
one set of barracks had been completed ; the other had been 
begun, but the works were suspended. 

I now come to those works with which the Government was 
not directly concerned. The slowness of the Ministers in deciding 
on that part of the plan which required their approbation had not 
caused any serious hindrance. Of the items which the munici- 
pality had bound itself to carry out within the first ten years, 
the Palace of the permanent Exhibition of Fine Arts had been 
completed in 1883, at a cost of 1,777,787 francs. The Ponte 
Garibaldi had also been finished and solemnly opened by the 
King on the 6th of June, 1888: it was represented by an item 
of 3,780,000 francs in the municipal accounts. The Ponte 
Margherita was in course of construction. Of the other five 
works for which a period of twenty years had been fixed, No. 1 
—two suburban bridges—were in hand with a probability of 
their being opened for traffic in 1892. The Ghetto—item No. 2— 
had been demolished in 1888, and the new streets and buildings 
which were to take its place were progressing and were expected 
to be finished before very long, at a nett cost to the city of 
4,471,083 francs. For the drainage—item No. 3—which it had 
been decided to continue on the old system, dating from the 
days of the Cesars, of a main sewer and tributaries carrying off 
all refuse indiscriminately, the works were progressing; but 
great difficulty, involving a heavy outlay, had been met with in 
the low-lying districts where the sewers were only separated 
from the habitations by a floor of bricks: while in the new 
parts, an entirely new system had had to be laid down. A 
reservoir had also been an absolute necessity, and on this there 
was a debt of 536,230 francs. No. 4 was the prolongation of Via 
Nazionale, which had proved to be an undertaking far more 
costly than was at first supposed, firstly on account of the 
obligation imposed by Parliament that the breadth of the new 
street should not be less than twenty metres, and secondly, 
because the necessities of the increased traffic now involved the 
opening out of a street to shorten the route into the busy parts 
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across the Tiber, and the construction of a bridge alongside of 
the venerable Ponte Sant’ Angelo, which was both too narrow 
and too weak for the work it had to do. The last item was 
the Central Market, for which the municipality had availed 
itself of the legal powers left to it by the second Act quoted 
above, to substitute a large street in Trastevere, leading to the 
new railway station that is one day to be constructed for that 
side of the city. It had however began to build a splendid new 
slaughter-house with a cattle-market close by, and four smaller 
markets in different points of the city. These last, together 
with a whole network of new streets all in course of laying out, 
and no less than seven new bridges over the Tiber, were the 
extravagances which the municipality permitted itself, by the 
famous plan, in addition to the obligations into which it had 
already entered with the Government before the plan came out. 
Some of these projects, for almost all of which contracts had 
been signed, had for their object luxuries for which even the 
capital of Italy might very well have waited: others again, if 
wise improvements in themselves, were decided upon without 
counting the cost. To the first class belongs, for instance, the 
beautiful promenade on the Janiculum, which is, however, too 
far out of the city to be ever really appreciated by those who 
are supposed to need a fine public walk: and with the latter we 
may place the handsome street along the bank of the Tiber, 
which must necessarily involve the demolition at a huge outlay 
of the agglomeration of houses that used to encumber the river 
bank, almost below the water line. The most serious charge 
brought against the municipality is that of utter recklessness in 
expropriating whole streets of houses long before the sites were 
actually needed, before even the plans were fully agreed on. 
Then in 1883-4, there had appeared on the scene another factor 
whose influence had not been reckoned with when it had first 
been decided to improve Rome at all costs, and to make it a 
modern Capital. 

This was the great wave of private speculation, which lasted 
from 1883 to 1887, and then retired, inflicting incalculable loss 
on the city. There were within the walls of Rome, which 
before 1870 was comparatively speaking a city of small 
extent, large tracts of ground laid out in gardens, the property 
of the Roman princes, and of various religious corporations. 
At the moment of the occupation by the Italians, every 
available piece of ground had been bought up at low prices 
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by private persons, who, having made their investment, sat 
down to wait for the day when an honest penny might be 
realized, but up to 1883 there was no sign of a movement 
in the direction of house-building. Certain Government 
buildings, begun before the convention of 1880 had been 
thought of, were slowly rising along the road from the 
Quirinal to the Porta Pia, now Via 20 Settembre, conspicuous 
among which was the colossal Palazzo delle Finanze, which 
always seems like a monumental sarcasm on the muddled 
finances of Italy, and which we are now told (February, 1891) is 
showing signs of tumbling down, owing to the weight of papers 
accumulated in the upper storeys ; but on either side there was 
then nothing but gardens, and an occasional villa. Suddenly 
it became known that the owner of the property known as the 
Gardens of Sallust was on the point of building. This was but 
the beginning of a great outburst of speculation, by which most 
of the vacant spaces in Rome were rapidly covered with dwelling- 
houses of every description. The municipality had to make 
such conditions as it could with the owners, and generally was 
successful in obtaining gratis the ground required for new streets ; 
but the immediate expenses, which could neither be shifted on 
to other shoulders, nor even put off till later, such as paving, 
draining, lighting, &c., constituted a serious drain on the already 
overtaxed resources. The fever of speculation was too fierce to 
last, and by 1887 had worked itself out. The population, 
frightened by the rise in prices, has not shown that eagerness to 
flock to Rome that was expected, and the crisis has now lasted 
for nearly four years. It is but fair to say that the municipality, 
although it has been guilty of recklessness, is not alone to blame. 
The least that can be said about the legislation of 1881 and 
1883 is that both the enactments then made were eminently 
unbusinesslike. If the Constitution and the sentiment of the 
nation agreed in allowing to the municipality of Rome a 
position of exaggerated importance, it was all the more neces- 
sary that the relations between it and the Government should 
be clearly defined before the two powers undertook the joint 
execution of a great national scheme. The Government control, 
if once admitted by the law, should also have been exercised 
with a firm but just hand, and in it the municipality could not 
have failed to find an efficient support, rather than a hindrance. 
It will not take long to bring the history of the Roman 
crisis down to the present day. The report of the Minister of 
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Public Works, from which the greater part of these statements 
are directly taken, was made known to the Parliament on 
November 29, 1889. Matters went from bad to worse during 
the first six months of 1890, the municipality being in the 
melancholy position of finding it impossible to keep its engage- 
ments. The Government, as a temporary measure, paid a part 
of the interest due on the 150,000,000 francs out of the 
Treasury, debiting the amount to the municipality. At last 
on June 22, a Ministerial Bill was brought in, the eighteen 
clauses of which may be summed up as follows: The Govern- 
ment to assume immediately the execution of the so-called 
Government works, z.¢., the six items of the original plan which 
the municipality was to execute for the use of the Government, 
and also to undertake the completion of certain important 
streets already in progress, and of two of the bridges contem- 
plated by-the Plan of Reconstruction ; the municipality is being 
further relieved of its share in works connected with the Tiber. 
Any expropriations that may still be necessary to be carried 
out in strict accordance with the law that was passed when it 
was necessary to demolish a part of Naples after the cholera of 
1884-5. As regards the means for continuing these works, the 
State takes upon itself to collect the City customs during the 
next ten years, these being the chief item in the City’s income, 
and will give to the municipality a yearly sum of 12,500,000, as 
well as the subsidy of 2,500,000 originally agreed on for the 
remainder of the period fixed ; but out of this 15,000,000, which 
may be further increased if the income permit, the Government 
will deduct the expenses connected with the debt of 30,000,000 
francs. The Tenth Article, which excited great indignation at 
the time, and was modified by the Chamber to the extent of 
exempting from its action all those corporations which belonged 
not to Rome but to different provincial towns, provided that all 
the charities of whatever kind hitherto exercised by the muni- 
cipality (hospitals, asylums for aged and sick poor, orphans, &c., 
as well as distributions of food and money during the winter), 
should be crossed out of the City budget, the real property 
belonging to all such institutions, as well as many others of great 
antiquity, the object of which was mainly or entirely religious, 
being meanwhile converted into Government securities, and the 
income devoted to the maintenance of the local charities under 
direction of the local Board of Charity. The remaining Articles 
deal with the rendering of accounts ; the municipality is to send 
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in, for approval of the Minister of the Interior, its yearly account 
of all expenditure—not only the extraordinary, as before—as well 
as its estimates for the coming year, the Government reserving to 
itself the right of ordering reductions and other changes, and of 
carrying out its own directions if the municipality fails to do so 
within a given time. A special permanent committee, under the 
Minister of Public Works, will undertake the direction and 
supervision of all works, whether done for the Government or 
for the City, and will both receive and disburse all moneys 
destined for these and similar purposes. Both the Minister of 
Public Works and the Minister of the Interior will present a 
yearly report to Parliament. 

This Bill, signed by the Prime Minister and three of his 
colleagues, was introduced by Signor Crispi with a violent 
invective against the municipality, to whom he sought to give 
the entire blame of the situation. He accused them of hopeless 
inefficiency in administration, of reckless expenditure on every 
possible occasion, and hinted even at misappropriation of funds : 
in short, he held them up to public indignation painted in the 
blackest colours. He also declared, with his usual vehemence, 
that he would have no opposition to the Bill, which must be 
passed before the summer holidays. On June 27th, the day 
fixed for the first reading, a great effort was made by the 
Roman deputies to have the Bill put off until November, to 
leave time for reflection and discussion ; but they were outvoted. 
On June 28th the municipal council was dissolved by Royal 
decree. Great excitement prevailed over the nomination of the 
Royal Commissioner by whom the municipal administration 
ad interim was to be carried on; the names mentioned were 
Di Rudini, the present Prime Minister, and Ferraris, also a 
member of the present Cabinet; but after a few days the 
nomination came out, the person chosen being a young Sicilian 
deputy of no particular position called Finocchiaro-Aprile. The 
greatest indignation was felt in Rome at having a non-Roman 
and so unimportant a person put over their heads; Pasquino 
himself woke up from his long sleep, and gave expression to the 
public sentiments in a new reading of the historic S.P.Q.R.: 
Senatus Panormitanus Quondam Romanus. A few indignation 
meetings were held, but the only protest which made itself heard 
was that of the deputies representing certain provincial towns 
which were directly interested in the confraternities threatened 
with destruction, who obtained the exemption of such bodies as 
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were not strictly Roman. The share in its own income to be 
assigned to the municipality was increased by two millions, 
Some modification of the severity with which the municipality 
is to be treated in the matter of its accounts was allowed, while 
insisting firmly on the principle that the State owes it to itself 
to see that the balance between income and expenditure be 
carefully maintained. The Bill passed in the Chamber of 
Deputies early in July, and was hurried through the Senate 
during the last sitting before the vacation. 

The obvious criticism upon the whole history of the relations 
between Government and municipality, is that the former, which 
after all is and must be the supreme authority in the nation and 
the ultimate court of appeal in all national difficulties, has 
behaved like an unwise father, who first spoils his child by 
declaring that he is his own master, and that his liberty is to 
be respected before all things, and then when matters turn out 
badly, punishes him with complete deprivation of all liberty. 
Such conduct cannot produce good results cither in a family or 
in a body politic: it is really incapable of being carried out to its 
natural conclusion. As a matter of fact, events have taken place 
which have prevented us from seeing what would have been 
the results to which Signor Crispi would have pushed his 
treatment of Rome, for on January 31st of the present year 
a display of temper, somewhat more outrageous than usual, 
caused the hasty fall of the would-be Dictator a few days after 
the Royal Commissioner had resigned his office into the hands 
of a new Syndic. An ugly incident had already cropped up 
in the middle of January last, just when the severe cold of an 
exceptional winter was making itself most keenly felt, in the 
shape of a statement by the Treasury officials, who were applicd 
to for money to be distributed among the hospitals to meet the 
unusual strain upon their resources, to the effect that the sale 
of the property of the confraternities having produced less than 
was expected, the income available for charitable purposes only 
amounted to some 500,000 francs, and that nothing more was 
forthcoming to meet an expenditure amounting to 1,600,000 
francs, a falling off of more than a million! It need hardly be 
said that great was the excitement and indignation on all sides ; 
but before anything could be done the Crispi Cabinet fell, and 
the lesser excitement was merged in a greater one. The new 
Government has undertaken in general terms to see that the 
poor shall not suffer, and meanwhile the further fate of Rome 
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hangs in the balance, to be dealt with later on. With that 
singular levity which distinguishes a purely political press like 
that of Italy, the Roman troubles are scarcely alluded to, and 
even a paragraph which appeared early in July to the effect 
that the municipality had contracted a fresh debt of 15,000,000 
with the Cassa di Depositi e Prestiti, a Government office which 
takes charge of property of doubtful ownership while litigation 
is going on, passed unnoticed and uncommented. An excuse 
for this loan, which seems to have been decided upon by the 
council without reference to the Government, may be found in 
the damage caused by the terrible explosion in April, by which 
the municipal slaughter-house alone suffered to the extent of 
120,000 francs. 

Such is in outline the history of the administration of Rome 
by the enlightened and liberal Government which has ruled the 
Eternal City since 1870, and a very striking comment it is on 
the cry of Roma intangibile. The substance of this paper has 
been taken in the first place from official documents laid before 
the Italian Parliament, and secondly from the writings and 
speeches of prominent adherents of the actual regime, which 
may thus be said to make its own confession of folly and 
incompetence. The lamentations which may be heard on every 
side from the lips of those who knew Rome in happier days may 
serve to complete the picture of the City as it is. The Revo- 
lution has had a fair opportunity, and we see how it has worked. 
The secret which underlies the whole history is that the men 
whom the Revolution has brought into power in Italy, as 
elsewhere, care for themselves and for nothing else. Alas! 
that all we can do is to echo Cicero’s cry of Quousgue tandem? 
and to hope for better Patres Conscripti ere it be too late. 


WILLIAM KENWORTHY BROWNE. 
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A Modern Diviner. 





AT a farm situate in one of the most beautiful of the southern 
counties of England, great inconvenience had been caused by 
scarcity of water; what was required for their numerous cattle 
had all to be fetched from a distance. It was of very great 
importance that this inconvenience should be removed ; and the 
owner of the farm determined to bore for water if only he could 
ascertaur for certain where the water lay. 

The farm-house is situated at the top of a rising piece 
of ground, and commands an extensive and beautiful view ; it 
pleases without our being able to say what it is in it that pleases ; 
it is not large or elaborately handsome, but there is something 
in the colour of the stone, the nice proportions, the Elizabethan 
windows that catches our attention; perhaps a slight suspicion 
of decay adds an interest to it, for two of the windows over the 
doorway are built up with brick, and if we go round to the 
other side of the house, we find three or four others treated 
in the same unceremonious way. Here for some time lived 
Lord Baltimore, the leader of the Catholic emigrants to 
America, and the founder of Baltimore State, and Ann 
Arundell, his wife, after whom a county in America, “Ann 
Arundell” County, was named. 

My companion and myself walked over to this farm, where 
a number of dwellers in the neighbourhood were to assemble 
that afternoon. The object of their visit was to witness the 
performance of a modern diviner, whose powers were to be put 
to the test in order that the lack of water might be remedied. 
Fear not, reader: no necromancer or spiritualist was to exert 
his forbidden powers. A good, honest man was to employ for 
a good end a mysterious natural power that is limited to a few. 

We have often heard and oftener read of men who are in 
possession of such wondrously delicate nerves, and are so 
marvellously sensitive to certain physical influences that they 
can detect the presence of water in any spot, though it should 
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be hundreds of feet below the ground. It was the hope of 
seeing these powers put to the test that accounted for our 
presence there. At half-past two a diviner, provided with the 
proverbial willow twig, was expected from a neighbouring town 
to show us where the water lay. 

After we had wandered about for some minutes, there 
alighted from a trap a man who was evidently the diviner who 
professed to be able to satisfy our curiosity. Though a diviner, 
he was not a conjurer; no one would have suspected him of 
being an adept in the black art, or practised in legerdemain ; if 
you drove along the country lanes in these parts you would 
meet dozens of men like him in external appearance. He was 
between sixty and seventy, somewhat bent by years ; he walked 
like one whose joints have been stiffened by rheumatism ; he 
was, too, a kind-faced old man, with a placid and pleasing 
smile; his easy and confident manner did not give us the 
idea that his nerves were highly strung, and much less that 
he was a man who practised any unlawful or forbidden art. 

He set to work immediately, and began by taking from his 
pocket one of several forked willow twigs. The forks were 
about a foot in length—(the length is immaterial, I am only 
describing what I saw)—they are thin and flexible, the extremi- 
ties being about an eighth of an inch in diameter. It is slender, 
so that it may bend easily if fresh, or snap if dry; it is forked 
in order that it may be held in both hands, as may be seen in 
the sketch annexed. 





a is the natural horizontal position. 

6 is the twig forced into a more or less perpendicular position 
by the influence of the water when the diviner reaches a spot where it 
is to be found beneath the soil. 


One end he took between the index and second fingers, and 
thumb of the right hand, the other in the same way by those 
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of the left; the twig was held horizontally, the angle, there- 
fore, pointing straight in front. Holding it so, he walked at a 
quick pace round the little garden, giving occasionally a little 
shake to the willow; “evidently he had not the slightest fear 
of missing the water, if there happened to be any underground. 
As he came back to us he said, “ Nothing there, sir. We'll 
try in this direction.” My companion and myself—the others 
had not yet arrived—kept near him and watched him closely 
as he walked by the side of the house. Immediately the willow 
turned straight up to a perpendicular position: “Ah, there’s 
some. Do you see?” As he said these last words he stepped 
aside off the watercourse below, and then the willow immediately 
resumed its horizontal position, 

To prevent mistake, I must explain this more in detail. 
The diviner does not change the position of his hands, he 
always holds the willow in such a way that it would be in a 
horizontal position, and the angle would point straight in 
front, unless there were some interference with this natural 
position ; when he is walking on where there is water under- 
ground, it is the mysterious influence communicated through 
his body to the willow that forces the willow into a more or 
less perpendicular position, though he continues to hold it as 
before horizontally in front of him, and it is impossible for him 
by any movement of his hands or fingers to influence its 
position. The twig must be slender, so that it may not be 
too firm to resist the influence of the water, but may turn up 
easily if it is fresh, or break if it is too dry to bend. When 
he walked across or along the watercourse, the willow bent 
upwards and remained bent until he stepped off it; as soon 
as he did so, it immediately resumed its natural horizontal 
position. 

He was not in the least surprised at the find, not more than 
we are when we see a cork persistently force its way to the 
surface of the water. 

I had at last seen what I had for a long time wished to sce ; 
there was something mysterious and unaccountable, yet at the 
same time unmistakeable about it; it was an experiment we 
have often seen discussed in newspapers and books ; its success 
had often been asserted by many, but often denied by the 
sceptical. 

Naturally my first words were, “Just let me try, please.” 
The old man was quite willing, and carefully explained how 
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I was to hold the willow. “But you must take that stick from 
under your arm, sir, that would stop it, as it checks the free 
circulation of the blood.” I accordingly handed over my 
walking-stick ; then I walked along and across, across and 
along the supposed underground watercourse, but my willow 
seemed very unambitious, it showed not the slightest tendency 
to rise, but doggedly pointed straight in front of me. My 
companion tried with equal success; he was loath to give up 
the idea that he might himself possess this mysterious power, 
and seemed rather hurt that he should be without it. 

We now go round by the gate into the field in front, 
and after a few yards come across the continuation of the 
watercourse discovered by the side of the house; again the 
willow raises itself perpendicularly. As we are now in the 
open field, there is nothing to prevent our tracing this under- 
ground stream down the hill, so with us by his side our diviner 
walks down to the foot of the hill to a little shrubbery, a distance 
of sixty or seventy yards. All the time this twig is raised 
except when he steps to one side, which he occasionally does 
purposely ; purposely, because however devious the course, he 
finds no difficulty in following it. Each time he does step off 
the course the willow immediately takes the horizontal position. 
The width of the underground stream can thus be approximately 
ascertained ; this one is not more than a foot wide. 

Our diviner was very chatty and communicative, ready to 
answer all questions and give all the information he could. 
“Do you feel,” I said, “anything when you are walking on the 
watercourse?” “Oh no, nothing at all.” “No tingling?” “Oh 
no, sometimes they ”—meaning others who possess the same 
powers as himself—* feel tired the next day, but I never do.” 
I thought their fatigue on the following day was not to be 
wondered at, if they walked about as vigorously as this old 
man. 

“ How did you find out that you had this power of finding 
water?” I ask. He tells me at some length how he was visiting 
his uncle, in Somerset it was, about forty years ago; he said 
they were talking about the divining rod, but he refused to 
believe in it; however they prevailed upon him to try, and to 
his intense astonishment he found that the willow or hazel 
twig bent itself forcibly upwards. From that time he had 
frequently been employed by landowners, who were in diffi- 
culties about their water supply, and never knew his art to fail. 
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He had several willow twigs in his pocket; I noticed that 
the one he had used up to this was dry and withered, so I asked 
him if it made any difference whether it was dry or freshly cut. 
“Qh no,” he replied, “this dry one has been hanging on a nail 
just outside my door for several days ; people are always coming 
to ask me to show them how I do it, so I take it down from the 
nail and walk across my garden and—there,” he suited his 
action to his words by stepping on the watercourse, of course 
the twig again was raised. 

By this time the rest of the party had arrived. The same 
experiments were gone through, and “Strange!” “Curious!” 
“ Extraordinary!” were heard on all sides; but though it was 
strange, curious and extraordinary, there was no doubting the 
fact. 

All the new-comers tried their powers, but every one failed 
to work the wonder. 

For the benefit of those who have been scared by the title 
of this paper, and who have looked upon this narrative with 
suspicion and distrust, and have not been quite reassured by 
the frank and open manner of the diviner, I must add one 
more detail. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Abracadabra, we want you to stand 
on these.” As he said these words the estate agent produced 
four glass salt-cellars. “Oh, I can’t do it if I stand, I must 
be moving,” he replied. “If that is so, there’s an end to our 
experiment.” 

The experiment, a negative one it is true, was meant to show 
that when communication with the ground was cut off, even 
though standing immediately above the watercourse, but on an 
insulating medium, the mysterious power could not reach or 
affect the willow. Here some one suggested that he need not 
stand, but that the four salt-cellars might be so arranged along 
the watercourse, that he could step on them and so keep in 
motion. They were accordingly thus placed, and as expected 
he had lost all power; the current of electricity, or whatever 
else it may be, was stopped by the glass on which the diviner 
walked. Immediately he stepped between and not on the glass, 
the willow changed position. It was the first time the old man 
had been asked to submit to this experiment; he was quite 
interested and said: “I’ve heard them say so, but I never tried it 
before.” 

Though there was no change in the position of the twig 
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when we held it, yet the change took place if any of us held 
one fork and he the other. The force with which the willow 
was bent into a perpendicular position was quite unmistakeable. 

In the course of the afternoon I myself saw him discover 
at least six different places. When he was afterwards asked to 
identify one of them, he cut a forked branch of willow from the 
hedge close by, the forks were almost a yard long, so that when 
he came upon the underground stream and the angle was forced 
up, it touched his forehead. 

I have but narrated the simple facts ; let the reader explain 
them as he will. If he likes to ascribe the good old man’s 
power to preternatural agency, he is welcome to a theory which 
it is as impossible to disprove, as it would be to disprove the 
hypothesis that electricity is due to the personal agency of the 
evil one. But one thing I am ready to assert against all comers, 
that there was no trickery or sleight of hand in the matter, 
and that no manipulation of the willow twig could have caused 
the curious up-turning of which we were witnesses. 


a aR cape ae et Nene 
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Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine. 





THE most interesting by far of Mr. Maziere Brady's Roman 
papers is the one which gives us the life of Cardinal Erskine.? 
The series of our English Cardinals is important, and here is 
one of whom very little indeed has been known till this book 
appeared. Mr. Brady has been fortunate in his materials. He 
has found the Cardinal’s diary of more than two important 
years, his notes and original papers, and a MS. life written by 
the Cardinal’s secretary, Don Michelangelo del Medico. 

Charles Erskine was born in Rome in 1739.2 His father, 
whom he lost when young, was Colin, seventh son of Sir 
Alexander Erskine, Bart., Lion King at Arms, by his wife, who 
was also an Erskine, Lady Anne, daughter of the third Earl 
of Kelly. Colin Erskine, in exile for his adherence to the 
Stuarts, married Agatha Gigli of Anagni, and they had two 
children, Charles, the future Cardinal, and Clementina, who 
married a Roman lawyer. The names of the children speak 
of their parents’ loyalty to the Stuarts. 

The Cardinal Duke of York placed the orphan lad, when 
only nine years old, in the Scots College at Rome, and there 
he remained till he was fourteen, when he left because he 
declined to take the College oath. After this he studied law, 
took his degree of Doctor in 1770, became a popular advocate, 
and naturally attracted the attention of Pope Pius the Sixth, 
who, in 1782, made him Dean of the College of Consistorial 
Advocates, and in addition bestowed upon him ecclesiastical 
preferment, making him a Domestic Prelate, Canon of St. Peter’s, 
Promoter of the Faith, and Judge in the Papal household 
under the title of Pro-uditore Santissimo. In the following 
year Mgr. Erskine received minor orders and the subdeacon- 
ship from the hands of the Cardinal Duke of York in St. Peter’s. 


1 Anglo-Roman Papers. By W. Maziere Brady. Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 1890. 

2 Mr. Brady is not consistent in his dates. In the epitaph of Cardinal Erskine 
at p. 268, he gives the date of his birth as 1743. He here says that his father died 
in 1740. 
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Though he was afterwards made a Cardinal, he remained in 
subdeacon’s orders all his life. 

Erskine lived in troublous times. The French Revolution 
came, and Napoleon’s invasion of Rome, together with the 
imprisonment of one Pope and the hard handling of another, 
all which, of course, gravely affected the position of a Roman 
prelate. Erskine had, however, in the beginning an interesting 
experience. When the French Revolution threw a multitude 
of ecclesiastics into England, Pius the Sixth, who was intensely 
grateful for the reception given to the emigré clergy, thought 
it desirable to have a representative at the English Court, 
though he knew that he would not be officially recognized. 
Erskine was selected by the Pope for this delicate and difficult 
mission. His instructions from the Secretary of State were in 
very general terms. He was to do his best to obtain protection 
for the clerical refugees from France, and to alleviate, as far as 
possible, the condition of English Catholics. He started from 
Rome at the beginning of October, 1793, and landed at Margate 
forty days after his departure. 

The Pope had made overtures to the English Government 
which were well received, and the officials on his landing treated 
him as a diplomatic personage. He was amused to find that 
the postillions, on each change of horses, announced him as the 
Ambassador of the Pope. However, Erskine in the first instance 
went north, in order that it might appear that his coming was 
for the purpose of visiting his father’s family. He was extremely 
well received. Mgr. Erskine was much surprised by being told 
that there were but three childless men betwixt himself and 
the earldom of Kellie, and that it was the wish of his kinsmen 
that he should get a dispensation from the Pope, marry, and 
found a Catholic branch of his family. His kinsfolk were as 
surprised at finding that he preferred his subdeaconship to 
wealth and rank. 

On his return to London it was necessary for the Pope’s 
envoy to attend the state receptions at St. James’ Palace. He 
was aware that he possessed no official character, so he was 
gratified, when presenting himself for the first time, to hear the 
order given to his coachman to pass into the courtyard that was 
set apart for the diplomatic body. Erskine repaid the confidence 
of the Government by a prudent act that pleased them much. 
Instead of claiming the precedence granted in all the European 
Courts to the representative of the Pope, he took the last place, 
preceding, however, the noblemen attending the Court. He 
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used to relate in after-times the conversation that passed on 
that occasion with George the Third. The King naturally 
asked him what office he held at the Roman Court. In 
explaining to the King the duties of a Promoter of the Faith, 
he told him that he was vulgarly styled “ Devil’s advocate,” 
which tickled His Majesty’s fancy not a little. On another 
occasion the King asked him what he thought of London, and 
his answer was, “ That it was a city without limits, a population 
without number, with its riches overflowing into the streets.” 
What would he have said to the London of a century later ? 

As might be imagined, a little diplomacy was wanted on 
the subject of the dress that an unrecognized Papal envoy was 
to wear on state occasions. Erskine chose a layman’s black 
court dress, which indeed closely resembled the short dress 
worn by ecclesiastics in Rome. However, in England it required 
the incongruous addition of a sword. Erskine presented himself 
in it on the King’s birthday, and was told by the master of 
ceremonies that on that day he could not be admitted in black. 
He went, however, to make inquiries, and returned with profuse 
apologies, so that Erskine was the only one in black present 
on the occasion. Mgr. Erskine received from the Pope, in 
the course of 1795, credentials to authorize him to represent 
His Holiness at a Congress of Plenipotentiaries which it was 
expected would be held. The Congress never took place, but 
the presence of Mgr. Erskine in London prevented the Pope’s 
interests from being forgotten. 

Meanwhile, he was the means of communication between 
the Holy See and the Vicars-Apostolic of England and 
Scotland and the Irish Bishops. He had also frequently to 
plead with Mr. Pitt on behalf of the French refugees and 
English Catholics. The Austrian Government had applied to 
Mr. Pitt for restitution of whatever a poor community of nuns 
had brought with them into England from the Low Countries, 
but through Erskine’s influence the mean request was set aside. 
Erskine went down to Lulworth to visit the French Trappists, 
to whom Mr. Weld had generously given an asylum. They 
received him in procession, headed by the cross. His appear- 
ance in the Catholic churches dressed as a prelate must have 
been refreshing to the eyes of the poor Catholics in London 
who were accustomed to the dryest minimum of ceremonial. 
But, of course, not being in priest’s orders, he could not eve 
be the celebrant. 

London became a centre of correspondence for the Pope 
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with countries to which he hardly otherwise had access, and 
thus Erskine was in constant communication with the Nuncios 
at Madrid, Lisbon, Vienna, the Rhine, and Holland. His 
despatches to the Pope and the Papal Secretary of State were 
frequent, but means of communication were difficult and round- 
about. For instance, the Tuscan courier on one occasion took 
two months in reaching Tuscany, when, in February, 1798, the 
Pope was at Siena. Amongst other things Erskine had sent 
the Pope that ever acceptable gift, a set of English razors. 
Cardinal Wiseman once took Pius the Ninth a set of Sheffield 
razors that were supposed to be perfection, and to his horror 
the first thing the Pope did with them was to have them all 
ground to the favourite Roman hollow edge. 

One of Pius the Sixth’s letters to Erskine, dated from 
Florence, 1798, shows how the envoy’s work was with all the 
world: “The matrimonial dispensation which was sent to you 
from America We return to you herewith enclosed, but in all 
similar cases you must inform Us to whom to send them for 
execution, for We, not having here the Penttenzeria, address 
them at hazard, and the more so as the handwriting of the 
missionaries and Bishops is unintelligible.” The Pope then 
speaks to him of the appointment of a new English Bishop 
for the Midland District, telling him that the confirmation of 
the choice of the Vicars-Apostolic must be delayed until the 
re-establishment of the Propaganda unless, indeed, Erskine 
should confirm such successor in conformity with the senti- 
ments of the Cardinal Prefect. “Meanwhile,” says the Pope, 
“there is no need to talk of coadjutors, for as the penal laws 
are abrogated, no district is left exposed to the risk of remaining 
without a pastor.” Pius the Sixth asked Erskine’s advice how 
to get Bishop Douglas to yield in the matter of the veto, and 
he expressed his sorrow at the revolt in Ireland, deploring the 
necessity of bloodshed, although the Irish Bishops, in fulfilment 
of their duty, had inculcated on the Catholics the spirit of 
subordination. This is an interesting specimen of the way in 
which the Pope bore the burden of his high office when deprived 
of the help of the Roman congregations. 

We are told that the whole of the work of Propaganda was 
done by Mgr. Erskine and Cardinal Borgia, the pro-Prefect 
of the congregation, and thus Erskine had to carry on corres- 
pondence with China and India, Ava and Pegu, America and 
Sweden, and many other places. For his own maintenance 
he was dependent on George the Third, who pensioned him 
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provisionally during the occupation of the Papal States by the 
French—all his Roman revenues as Uditore, Papal envoy, and 
Canon of St. Peter’s, being confiscated. Pius the Sixth died 
the death of the just on the 29th of August, 1799, at Valence, 
in France. Mgr. Erskine had a grand High Mass of Requiem 
for His Holiness in the “Irish Chapel” of St. Patrick, Soho, 
which, being under no diplomatic protection, was more at his 
disposal. He raised a catafalque, on which was a tiara, 
surrounded by torches and covered by a baldacchino. Bishop 
Douglas sang the Mass, the sermon was _ preached by 
Dr. O’Leary, the absolutions were given by three French, one 
Irish, and one English Bishop, ten French Bishops assisted 
in the choir, and the Ministers of the Catholic Powers were 
present. Mgr. Erskine continued to be the envoy of the new 
Pope, who was elected at Venice on the 1st of December, 1799, 
Pius the Seventh praising his zeal, fidelity, and honour in con- 
ducting our affairs with this generous Government, “ for which 
We bear the highest esteem and most lively attachment, in this 
respect yielding nothing to Our predecessor.” The Pope entered 
Rome in July, 1800, and in the Consistory held in the February 
following Erskine was made a Cardinal. He had, however, 
begged the Pope not to publish his elevation to the purple 
as long as his mission lasted in England, so he was reserved 
in petto, to the satisfaction of Mr. Pitt and George the Third. 

Erskine was retained in England in order that he might 
be the Pope’s means of communication with the many French 
Bishops who had taken refuge in our country. The Concordat 
was being arranged with Bonaparte, the First Consul, and this 
involved an entire rearrangement of the French sees. For this 
the Pope had to ask a very hard thing of every French Bishop. 
He called upon them all to resign their sees into his hands. 
The Briefs for each of the Bishops in England were sent to 
Erskine, who forwarded them, accompanied in every case by 
a letter of his own. He had not, however, the success that 
might have been wished. Two Archbishops and three Bishops 
promptly resigned, but fourteen refused. 

In December, 1801, Erskine left London for Paris. He took 
with him an English travelling carriage, which served him well 
afterwards for many long journeys. His first visit in Paris was 
to Cardinal Caprara, who was the Pope’s Legate to carry out 
the Concordat. 

Caprara he thought to be a diplomatist pure and simple 
whose business was to say and unsay, so that in one breath he 
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invited Erskine to dine with him whenever he pleased, and 
added at once that it would not be worth his while to do so 
as he would have so many invitations which he would do well 
to accept. The customs of the French churches surprised him. 
He thus described what he saw in St. Roch. “ You take a chair 
from a woman who keeps a quantity of them in a corner, and 
moves about collecting a sou from each person. Then a man 
decked in a short surplice with a hood shaped like a nautilus 
shell, and a purse in his hand, collects the alms, preceded by a 
boy in uniform like that of a hall-porter with a staff similar to 
that of a running footman, who tells the people in a rather loud 
tone of voice to make room.” A French Szzsse hardly deserves 
to be called a boy. The pain bénz also surprised Erskine. 

Erskine’s notes about the Parisians are far from pleasant. 
“In Paris they do nothing but dance, eat, go to the theatres and 
amuse themselves. Of politics one never hears a word. When 
the epoch of the Terror was over, there was a ball to which no 
one was admitted who had not had some near relative guillo- 
tined, or was not introduced by some one who had, and this was 
called the Ball of the Victims. In London the ladies who 
emigrated went with the head and neck @ /a guzllotine.” 

He gives this account of the sad destruction of the archives 
of the Scotch College in Paris. “All the interesting MSS., so 
valuable for the notices they contained of the Stuart family, were 
sent by Abbé Innes to Mr. Stapleton, now Vicar-Apostolic of 
the Midland District, then President of Douay College, to be 
sent to England. In that moment the embargo was put on, 
Stapleton consequently gave them, as he himself could not 
convey them, to the custody of a trusty person in Douay itself. 
This person, not long after, was arrested and thrown into prison; 
and his wife, fearing that these English papers, of the contents 
of which she knew nothing, might prejudice her husband, burnt 
them all. Sometime previously £5,000 sterling had been offered 
for a copy of these MSS.” 

On the 30th of December Erskine had his first interview 
with Bonaparte, whom he thus describes: “In the midst of the 
room and standing up was the First Consul in a blue coat, 
embroidered in gold, white waistcoat and pantaloons, half-boots 
with spurs, his hair without powder and negligently drawn on 
to the forehead. His coat is always either blue or red, cut in 
military fashion, with small collar turned back, and double 
breasts, which he keeps buttoned. His aspect is rather serious, 
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but tempered with sweetness; eye somewhat sunk, nose 
aquiline, mouth small, complexion a pale dark. His face is 
less long than as represented in portraits, indeed, I have never 
yet seen any portrait which gave a perfect likeness of him. His 
stature is less than the mean, and as it seemed to me, he is lean 
by nature and fatigue.” 

Erskine’s diary contains a curious account of Bonaparte’s 
private life. Here, for instance, is his account of his dinner : 


In the first room were servants and grenadiers at the doors as well 
as on the stairs and at the palace entrance. In the second room a 
numerous guard of grenadiers, in the third the military band, in the 
fourth, which is very large, were the generals and State officials of all 
kinds, foreign Ministers and distinguished strangers just presented. I 
was the sole and only person in ecclesiastical habit, and I had been 
invited without previous presentation in public audience. There were 
arm-chairs at either side of the chimney-piece which was opposite the 
entrance-door, and a line of stools removed from the walls on the side 
opposite the windows and to the right of the entrance-door. Four 
ladies came, the wives of members of the Administration. After some 
time Madame Bonaparte, with her daughter, wife to Louis Bonaparte, 
and Madame Murat. This last lady sat down on a fauteuil between 
the coor and the mantel-piece. On the other side of the chimney- 
piece sat Madame Bonaparte, and next to her was another lady. Next 
came Madame Louis, and then the three other ladies. I was presented 
to Madame Bonaparte by a prefect of the palace. After some time the 
Minister of State came in by the same door, then after brief interval 
the second and third Consuls, and finally the First Consul, who went to 
compliment the ladies and afterwards put himself with his back to the 
fire-place. Shortly the door was again opened and the announcement 
was made, Madame est servie. Thereupon the second Consul took the 
hand of Madame Bonaparte, and they walked on, the First Consul 
following by himself. Then the ladies followed, and then all the rest 
without order and as best they could. It was fully half-past six when 
we entered the gallery and found a long table for about two hundred 
persons. In the middle sat the First Consul with the President 
of the Corps Législatif on one side and the President of the Z7ibunel 
on the other. Madame Bonaparte was opposite her husband and 
between the two Consuls, then the other ladies, generals, ambassadors, 
high officers of state, &c., took their places, then all the others took 
places at haphazard and without distinction. 

I found myself not far from the middle, between Marbois, Minister 
of the Treasury, and General Mortier, Commandant of the Paris 
military division. But one hot course, followed by dessert, all excellent 
and well served. At half-past seven we had already left the table and 
gone to the next room for coffee. The company was now dispersed 
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between the coffee-room and that in which we had assembled before 
dinner. In the latter was the First Consul, the centre of a group. I 
placed myself at a little distance towards the door. Bonaparte saw me 
and soon moved towards me, and spoke to me very courteously, saying 
he had doubted whether I had already left Paris. He then discussed 
my appointment to the Cardinalate, my relations in Scotland, how I 
came to be a Catholic and to be born in Rome, and lastly he asked the 
age of the Cardinal Duke of York. He then after a few words with 
the Ministers of Denmark and Russia turned into the other room where 
the rest of the company was. 


Very different this reception from that which Cardinal 
Erskine met with when he came back to Paris in 1810, which 
was brief enough. “His presentation to the Emperor took 
place as usual on a Sunday, after Mass, by means of Cardinal 
Fesch. Erskine’s name was pronounced by the Grand Almoner, 
and the Emperor in tone of interrogation said ‘English?’ 
Erskine answered ‘Scotch.’ With these two words the inter- 
view began and ended.” 

Erskine was at Paris when the Peace of Amiens was 
proclaimed. In it, by the way, England insisted on the 
restitution of the legations to the Pope. Very shortly 
after, a Concordat was submitted to the Legislature by 
M. Portalis, including of course the Organic laws, which were 
foisted into the Concordat by Napoleon without the Pope’s 
consent. The voting, Erskine tells us, was two hundred and 
twenty-eight for and twenty-one against the measure, which was 
received in the hall with “sneers, laughter, and disgust.” The 
next day Caprara, the Cardinal Legate, paid his first public 
visit to the Government. 


The carriages of the three Consuls with his own made ten 
carriages. One carriage led the way, with cross-bearers and chaplain, 
and the cross inside; and a detachment of gensdarmes, trumpeters 
and officers at the head. The carriage of the First Consul came next, 
containing the Legate, myself, and a prefect of the palace, with 
mounted officers riding beside the windows and at the back of the 
carriage. Then came the carriages of the second and third Consuls 
and of the Cardinal, all containing the suite. Gensdarmes on every side 
and lastly another detachment of gensdarmes, followed by two detach- 
ments of dragoons, each a hundred in number. The Legate, on arrival 
at the great gate of the Tuileries, found the cross-bearer already 
standing with the cross raised. At the entrance and along the staircase 
were grenadiers and officers lining the way and presenting arms. The 
cross proceeded as far as the door of the council-chamber on the first 
landing, and the Legate passed to the second landing-place with the 
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same prefect of the palace on his left. At the outer door of the 
apartment a general met the Legate, and there was still the same 
accompaniment of grenadiers presenting arms with beating of tambours. 
The Legate was met at the second door by General Duroc, Comman- 
dant of the palace, and at the third by the prefect of the palace on 
duty. The fourth door was shut. The prefect passed in through it 
and closed it behind him. Then on a sudden the door was thrown 
wide open, and we entered the audience-chamber. 

At the end of this chamber were three chairs with four aides-de- 
camp behind them, and the three Consuls stood in front. At the side 
stood the Ministers of State, prefect, and councillors. On the entrance 
of the Legate the First Consul advanced to the middle of the room to 
meet him. Here the Legate interchanged compliments in French with 
the First Consul. Then a chair was brought and placed opposite to 
the chairs of the Consuls, but no one sat down. Then the Legate read 
in Latin a formula of oath, the reading of which had all the air of a 
surprise. In fact, half an hour before the Legate left his house Portalis 
went to him on this subject, although the Legate had told me that an 
agreement had been made that no oath was to be read. Portalis 
brought a formula which the Legate did not approve. Portalis then 
departed, but returned at the very moment when the Legate should 
have mounted his carriage, and Portalis and the Legate were together 
some minutes in private. 

After the reading of the oath the First Consul talked with the 
Legate on common matters, and asked the names of those with him. 
He asked me after my health. He then asked the Legate if he had 
brought theologians. The Legate pointed out one theologian, whom 
the First Consul addressed, telling him to hold fast to sound doctrine 
and the true spirit of the Gospel, which meant peace and charity. To 
this the theologian replied, “‘ maxima sana.” 


There is something charming in Bonaparte’s addressing his 
platitudes to the Legate’s theologian, and not less charming in 
the theologian’s answer in Latin that his were “sound maxims.” 

The French Government treated the Legate abominably, as 
all the world knows, and Erskine says that “little by little he 
was reduced to humiliation and to nullity.” There is a memo- 
randum in Erskine’s hand headed, “ False steps of the Legate.” 
It would have been a miracle if Cardinal Caprara could have 
conducted such negotiations without making what others, and 
probably he himself afterwards, would be sure to call false 
steps. Erskine records that when Caprara in answer to a 
question about the Pope’s health said that he was ill and that 
his memory had suffered, Bonaparte retorted, “This means 
that the Pope wants a modification of the Organic laws, and 
I cannot see why these laws should displease His Holiness, as 
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they were made to protect religion, which in this respect will 
be under the influence of the civil power.” In other words 
Bonaparte by overbearing violence would force the Pope to 
whatever he chose. Happily the Holy See has invariably 
disowned the Organic articles. 

Mgr. Erskine, after spending eight months and a half in 
Paris, left for Rome in August, 1802, reaching it on the Ist of 
October. He was wounded to the quick by learning on the 
way that Cardinal Consalvi had appointed another prelate to 
fulfil Erskine’s duties as Udztore Santissimo. Consalvi never 
showed himself friendly to Erskine. In January, 1803, 
Erskine’s Cardinalate was published, and the hat given to him 
three days afterwards. He was Cardinal Deacon of the Church 
of St. Maria in Campitelli, which church was selected in recog- 
nition of Erskine’s attachment to the Stuart family, as it had 
given his first title to the Duke of York when he was made 
Cardinal. 

As a member of the Congregation of Propaganda, Cardinal 
Erskine could speak with more authority from having been so 
long in London. It was his opinion that it would be better 
to re-establish in England the common law of the Church and 
the enactments of Trent as far as possible, though it seems that 
he had dissuaded Pitt from asking for the restoration of the 
Hierarchy. He proposed to the Propaganda to order the 
English Vicars-Apostolic to meet together for joint consultation 
at least once a year, and to hold their first meeting as soon as 
possible, and in this first meeting to consider the erection of 
a general Seminary ; to provide for impeding the publication of 
pernicious books and pamphlets; and to arrange a system to 
be followed for good administration of Church funds. Erskine 
was made protector of Scotland and of the Scots College in 
Rome, and in the latter charge he showed much activity to the 
great utility of the College. The Catholic Bishops in Scotland 
wrote him a letter in August, 1804, in which they said: “It 
is in the name of the Scots Mission, at the request of the Scots 
missionaries, and we have reason to believe we might add 
with truth, it is with the approbation and applause of the whole 
nation and of every Scotsman, that we express our joy upon 
an event which will form an epoch in the ecclesiastical history 
of their country.” 

Erskine had for a correspondent the Earl of Buchan, who 
addresses him as “my dear Cardinal Cousin.” Another corres- 
pondent of his was Frances Marchioness of Bute, who in writing 
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to him says that a view he sent her of ?’Jsola Bella induced 
Lord Bute to exclaim: “ Ah, this is Mount Stuart.” At least 
this is the sense we suppose we must give to Lady Bute’s 
curiously confused letter. 

In May, 1806, Erskine, with all the Sacred College, was 
called on by the Pope to advise him in the answer to be given 
to the demand of the Emperor Napoleon that he would break 
off communications with all other European powers, shut his 
harbours against the Russians, Swedes, and English, and expel 
them from Rome and the States of the Church. Pius the 
Seventh was supported by all the Cardinals in his refusal. 
The French troops, which had already occupied Ancona, now 
advanced over the Papal States, and on the 2nd of February, 
1808, Rome itself was occupied and General Miollis planted 
eight guns against the gates of the Quirinal Palace. The 
Cardinals who held official positions about the Pope were 
driven into exile, and the same fate immediately met their 
successors. It spoke of courage, therefore, in Cardinal Erskine 
to accept the office of pro-Secretary of Briefs, and in Cardinal 
Pacca to become pro-Secretary of State. Erskine managed to 
escape the notice of the French sentinels and retook possession 
of the room in the Quirinal Palace that he had formerly 
occupied as Uditore, and there for a short time he was confined 
to the palace with the Pope. At last one night, about two 
o'clock in the morning, he heard the tramp of soldiers under 
his window, and immediately after some noisy movements 
within the palace itself. To get to the Pope’s apartments he 
had to pass through a gate which was always guarded by a 
Swiss. The gate was locked on the entrance of the French 
by the Swiss and he had thrown away the key. Erskine was 
imprisoned in his own apartment, and strode up and down 
his room in the greatest possible agitation, exclaiming : “What 
has happened to the Pope—what will become of him?” His 
servant used to assert that from that time forth the Cardinal 
never was the same man. In little more than two years he was 
brought to his grave. 

He was liberated from the palace and told he was free, 
but he was closely watched. He was very poor, for all his 
ecclesiastical income was lost. His cousins in Scotland, through 
Coutts the banker, had offered him a home and money in case 
of his finding himself ill-treated in Rome. He wrote to Lord 
Kellie and to Coutts, and Torlonia undertook to forward the 
letters, but transmission of letters to England was extremely 
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difficult, and Erskine got no answers till he was on the point 
of leaving Rome for Paris by Napoleon’s orders in January, 
1810. Lord Kellie had written two years before, saying: “Be 
certain of my affectionate attachment, and that as long as I 
have means to succour you, you shall never find yourself in 
indigence.” He sent him an order for money on Torlonia, 
which made Erskine sorry that he had accepted the three 
thousand francs that Miollis had sent by Napoleon’s orders to 
enable him at once to start for Paris. 

Erskine’s health had been rapidly failing after the departure 
of Pius the Seventh from Rome, and he betook himself for 
awhile to a country place, where he gave his servant these 
very English orders: “Lorenzo, if ever you should perceive 
that I cannot speak, don’t get me bled.’ Miollis would not 
believe in the reality of the Cardinal’s illness, on which Erskine 
sat up in his bed and told the aide-du-camp who brought him 
the message: “Tell the General that honour is hereditary in 
my family,” a message that Miollis not unnaturally resented. 
General Radet gave orders for an escort of gendarmes to 
accompany Cardinal Erskine on his journey, which was in 
reality to make him a prisoner. The people crowded round 
the carriage and cheered Erskine as he left Rome, wishing him 
a happy journey and a speedy return. Not a Cardinal nor a 
Bishop was left in Rome. Mgr. de Gregorio, then a simple 
priest, was appointed Apostolic Delegate, and Mgr. Atanasio, 
then only a priest, was the acting Vicegerent, with faculties also 
of Vicar of Rome. 

The Cardinal’s habit while travelling was to begin with the 
Itincrarium, and then to say the De fprofundis eight times, 
which he repeated at each change of horses. His Office he 
said from St. Peter’s Breviary, of which he had been a Canon; 
towards evening they said the Rosary. In his pocket he carried 
a Horace, reading an ode in it from time to time. At La 
Storta, the postillions came to the carriage-door with tears in 
their eyes at having been employed to carry off a Cardinal. 
At Nepi, the gendarmes would not allow Cardinal Erskine to 
stop for a night because Cardinal della Porta was in the house: 
however, at Civita Castellana the gendarmes left him, and they 
were more free henceforward in arranging their journey He 
went out of his way with his secretary, del Medico, his travelling 
companion, who afterwards wrote his Memoirs, to visit such 
Cardinals as he passed on the road. Cardinal Trajetto Caraffa, 
a man over eighty, had been allowed to stay at a convent in 
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Terni, where Erskine found him, and the Bishop of Terni came 
to visit the two Cardinals. In like manner he found Cardinal 
Antonelli, the Dean of the Sacred College, who also was an 
old man of eighty, at a convent near Spoleto; after half an 
hour’s talk they parted in tears. Cardinal Vincenti was at 
Parma, and when Erskine, who had there met his brother 
Cardinal and passed him on the road, arrived at Borgo San 
Donnino, the postmaster addressed him by his family name. 
Erskine asked him how he knew it. “Yesterday,” the post- 
master said, “it was known here that your Eminence was to 
pass, as also the other Cardinal who remains behind, and I 
can also assure you that it is already know in Milan that your 
Eminence is coming.” 

They crossed the Alps by Mont Cenis, the Cardinal in very 
bad trim for bearing the severity of the cold; he had, however, 
the benefit of “his good London carriage,” which closed per- 
fectly so as to exclude the cold air from without. The move- 
ment of the carriage was like that of a litter, easy and most 
comfortable, the lining was warm and the cushions much softer 
than the bed at Susa; for additional heat, they afterwards 
lighted two or more wax candles and kept them burning in the 
carriage. Erskine slept for a couple of hours at the hospice 
which Napoleon had endowed with thirty thousand francs a 
year, on condition of giving food and shelter to all travellers. 
They kept a register of their guests, and showed the autograph 
signatures of many Cardinals and of Napoleon, who had twice 
been there. The Superior little thought that in three years’ 
time he would be called on to receive Pius the Seventh on his 
forced journey from Savona to Fontainebleau. The Cardinal’s 
crossing was in the middle of January, and it was not to be 
wondered at that the cold was intense and that Erskine should 
have greatly suffered from it. 

At length they reached Paris; Vincenti, the Cardinal, they had 
passed on the road, being the only one of the Sacred College 
who had not already arrived. Cardinal Doria offered his 
friendly services to help Erskine to find a lodging in Paris. 
They dined together on a Saturday, apropos of which the 
Cardinal’s secretary makes a remark that we do not remember 
to have heard before. It is, that meat was allowed on Saturdays 
between Christmas and the Purification in all French dioceses 
where the Cathedrals were dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 


Mary. 
Cardinal Erskine soon fell ill, though the doctor could only 
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say that the machine was worn out. His ill-health delayed his 
presentation to the Emperor, on which occasion, as we have 
already mentioned, one single word was spoken on each side. 
His ill-health stood him in better stead, inasmuch as it served 
as a sufficient excuse for his not attending the ill-fated marriage 
of Napoleon with Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austria. 
The Cardinals who attended that ceremony were styled Red 
Cardinals. Those who refused to attend it were called Black 
Cardinals, and were not permitted to use in public the insignia 
of their rank. 

Cardinal Despuig, who had been pro-Vicar of Rome 
when Erskine was pro-Secretary of Briefs, was also an invalid, 
and, like Erskine, neither Red nor Black. The two friends 
lived in the same house for awhile, till in April, by his 
doctor’s advice, Erskine took a country house close to Paris, 
where his health somewhat improved. In October he took 
an apartment in the Rue Grenelle, and there he died on 
the 20th of March, 1811. The night before his death a 
hundred and one guns announced the birth of the King 
of Rome. The miseries of the Church had killed the Cardinal, 
and he told the parish priest, who was exhorting him 
to resign himself to the will of God, that he would not say 
an Ave Maria to have his life prolonged. When the prayers 
for the dying were said, to the first he distinctly answered 
Amen, and to the last articulated the letter A, showing that 
he was conscious to the end. Cardinal Vincenti suddenly died 
immediately afterwards, and on the 2nd of April they were 
buried together in the crypt of St. Genevieve, after a Requiem 
Mass for the two Cardinals together said by the parish priest 
in the Church of St. Thomas d’Aquin. The funeral was almost 
entirely a military one, infantry, cavalry, and a regimental band 
attending. The parish priest tried to precede with a cross 
uplifted and the priests in surplice, as had been allowed in the 
case of Cardinal Caprara, but this was not permitted. Cardinal 
Erskine prepared his own epitaph, which may be seen under 
the cupola of the Church of St. Maria in Campitelli in Rome, 
or rather, some friend prepared it for him, and he struck out 
of it all that was laudatory. Its simple record says: 

CAROLO COLINI FILIO S. M. IN PORT. DIAC. CARD. ERSKINE 
QUI PATERNO GENERE SCOTUS, ROMAE NATUS DIE 13 FEB. 
AN. 1743, OBIIT PARISIIS DIE 20 MAR. 1811. 

NOMINI MEMORIAEQUE EJUS. 














A Pyrenean Village. 
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WHEN summer days grow long, and spirits flag, and the hot 
_ dusty pavement seems harder, and the air more burdened with 
discordant noises, than before, and the mere sight of a withered 
flower or broken shell brings with it an almost intolerable 
longing for some cool shade of woodland or the gentle plash 
of the wavelet upon the beach, you go, my London reader, to 
Margate, or to Ramsgate, or to Brighton, or crowd upon the 
beach at Bournemouth, and look for the almost obliterated 
pines, and then come back and say that you have taken your 
holiday. You know full well that not for you are the wild 
fiords of Norway, the ice caves and glaciers of overrun 
Switzerland, or even the more attainable quaintnesses of a 
Belgian city, so you take a bit of seaside instead—happy if 
scarlet fever or other lurking ills follow not in its train—and 
live for the rest of the year upon the memory of that restful, 
needful break in the monotony of life. 

And what do we do, we in southern France, where summer 
heats pour down so swelteringly, and thunder-storm succeeds 
thunder-storm all along the plain, as though to hunt us perforce 
away from the already deserted streets? We go “to the moun- 
tains,” to the Pyrenees. There is a little cluster of “health 
resorts” scattered along the valleys which cleave those grand 
old snow-capped mountains, dividing two great nations each 
from the other; a natural boundary which no ambitious 
conqueror can set aside, and which share the patronage of some 
thousands of visitors from both sides during the short bright 
season in which they are habitable. With the earliest autumn 
chills their occupiers take flight, hotels close, guides hang up 
their batons ferrés, and all relapse into the long stage of hyber- 
nation which must ensue ere next summer’s sun may melt their 
snowy barriers, and free once more their grassy slopes and 
rugged paths. 

It has come to pass, by the custom of many decades, that 
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the year’s earnings of the Pyrenean peasant is more or less 
concentrated in those two or three eventful months during 
which “strangers” come to his home to enjoy themselves, and 
—to be plundered. Visitors, even French ones, complain 
somewhat bitterly that o” nous ecorche in these health-resorts, 
and in truth they are not absolutely a paradise of cheapness 
and primeval simplicity. Monsieur Taine, in his account of a 
thirty years ago tour, gives a witty but lifelike sketch of the 
ways of these mountain peasants, which is as true to-day as it 
was then, and seems almost to record the every-day experience 
of each one of us. He is staying with a friend somewhere in 
the Vallée d’Ossau. 


One day Paul asked the servant to put a button on his trousers. 
After an hour’s absence she returned with them, and somewhat hesi- 
tatingly observed, C’est un sou. Paul took out the desired sou and 
gave it to her. The damsel retired silently, then, when at the door, 
turned back, took up the trousers again, and pointed to the button. 
“Tt is a fine button!” (Pause.) “I had not one in my workbox.” 
(Longer pause). ‘I had to buy it, at the grocers: c’est un sou!” The 
owner of the trousers, without speaking a word, handed her a second 
sou. She went out. A moment afterwards she came back again, and 
in a shrill excited voice she exclaimed: “I had no thread; I had to 
buy thread; I used a great deal of thread; it was very good thread. 
The button will never come off. I have sewn it very strongly on: c’est 
un sou!” Paul grimly pushed a ¢Aird sou to her. Two hours after- 
wards Jeannette returned once more. After various delicate attentions 
at déjeuner, walking softly, polishing plate and glass, studying our 
lightest wish, &c., she bursts forth with: “I must not lose on it, you 
would not wish me to lose; the stuff was very hard, and J broke the 
point of my needle, J did not know it when I spoke to you before. I 
have only just found it out: ¢’est un sou!” 


This may seem a somewhat exaggerated incident, but in 
very truth, as M. Taine goes on to relate, 


I have never met even a child who did not immediately beg for 
alms. Every one does it. You look at some tiny children, hardly 
able to walk, sitting on a doorstep munching an apple; they instantly 
totter up to you and hold out their hands. You walk along the valley 
and notice a shepherd lad minding his cows. . . . He comes up and 
asks for guelgue petite chose. A peasant is mending the road as you 
pass; “I am making you a fine road,” he says, “Give me quelque 
petite chose.” Some children are dancing together under the trees—as 
soon as they catch sight of you they join hands and perform the dance 
of the country, finishing up by demanding guelgue petite chose. Those 
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who do not beg, bargain. Rarely can you cross a road without being 
accosted by a guide who offers his services. If you sit down by the 
wayside, a crowd of children surround you and offer you a host of 
things for sale, butterflies, stones, plants, bouquets. Should you pass 
a stable, the proprietor rushes out with a tumbler of milk, which he 
insists on selling to you. One day I chanced to look at a young bull, 
and was immediately importuned to buy him ! 


However, let us forget for a moment M. Taine and the 
more prosaic side of our rambles, and turn to the thousand 
beauties which await the traveller, has he but eyes to see them. 
It is a matter of daily experience that happiness, or even 
enjoyment, are seldom to be found by those who seek for them ; 
as a modern writer has truly said, “We begin by claiming 
happiness, we end by being thankful when we are not hurt.” 
And one’s most trite experience has undoubtedly come to be 
that what one anticipates most pleasure from, in daily life, turns 
oftenest to Dead Sea apples in our mouth. It is rather the 
impromptu picnic, the unexpected visit, the unlooked-for gift or 
treat, which yields its hour of genuine enjoyment. Anticipated 
pleasures seem to bring ever some touch of disappointment! 
And so the ever-recurring summer holiday may be made more 
thoroughly pleasurable by not making “ pleasure” its ostensible 
and avowed object. The frequenters of Pyrenean summer 
stations are people with an object—they are classed by hotel 
proprietors and the like in a different category from those mere 
tourists who are here to-day and gone to-morrow. Each of the 
more well-known resorts has its specialty in baths and drinking- 
waters ; its visitors come for a “cure,” and enjoy themselves 
pardessus le marché, and we can recommend the recepe as one 
tolerably likely to ensure a pleasant summer. 

One of the prettiest, quietest, and most interesting of 
Pyrenean health-resorts is the little town of St. Sauveur, a 
“Jadies’ bath” made very popular some years ago by a visit 
from the Empress Eugenie, who underwent a course of 
treatment there and derived much benefit from the waters, 
leaving, as records of her stay, a handsome bridge connecting 
the two mountain-sides which face one another somewhat 
closely, and on one of which the little town is perched, and a 
dainty white marble church, erected in thankoffering for the 
cure. Besides its thermal establishment, St. Sauveur serves as 
halting-place for the famous, though we think somewhat over- 
rated “Cirque de Gavarnie,’ and many are the four-horsed 
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landaus which, with shouts of driver and crack of whip, dash 
along its narrow street each summer day, coming from Pierre- 
fitte or Cauterets or Luz, and returning as they came when 
shades of evening fall. We, however, concern ourselves chiefly 
with the health-resort as such, and are duly labelled by our 
landlady as des baigneurs serieux. But we are going too fast 
on our journey, and must retrace our steps to recall the 
never-to-be-forgotten arrival. 

If we have come to the nearest approachable station— 
Pierrefitte—by rail, we find ourselves quietly deposited, in 
company with some half-dozen fellow-passengers and a few 
light mail-bags, at the clean-looking little village whence 
carriages and diligences will convey us up the gradual but 
steep ascent towards St.Sauveur. The drive is a pleasant and 
a fine one, the well-kept road skirting a foaming torrent on the 
right, and shut in beyond and beside us with high and thickly- 
wooded mountain-sides cut sheer down from summit to base, all 
their sides covered with bushes and trees in masses of variegated 
greens very refreshing to the eye. After a drive of about two 
hours we find ourselves nearing our destination. It is a quaint 
small row of houses, perched on a ledge of rock at the side of 
the road—tall, many-storeyed and many-windowed houses, of 
which those to the right present a series of ground-floors as 
their backs lie close against the bits of terrace cut out of the 
rock, the houses to the left perched dizzily at the very edge 
of the abyss, over which their frail-looking outside wooden 
galleries hang in perilous mid-air. It has been a bad season 
this year, on account of that all-devouring monster, the Paris 
Exhibition, and the inhabitants of St. Sauveur’s have grown 
reckless with despair. When they espy a carriage approaching, 
each householder arms herself for the fray with a handful of 
cards, exhibiting her name, address, and qualifications. As our 
carriage toils slowly up the hill, in comes a shower of cards on 
one side, up pops a head at the other, with voluble exclamations 
and petitions. 

“Does madame want an afpartement ?” 

“Has madame taken rooms already?” 

“TI have six rooms!” 

“ And I, ten beds!” 

“Come and see mine, the most convenient in the village, 
near the baths!” 

“No, mine, mine, madame, just there at the corner, all ready 
to step into!” 
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Then, as the carriage stops at the principal hotel and we 
descend, another rush is made by a more ragged-looking crowd, 
yclept the donkey-women. 

“Here am I—Madeleine, with the best donkey in the 
village !” 

“TI am Rose, Rose! Remember Rose when you want a ride!” 

“Look at me—Frangoise. Mine is the gentlest of all the 
donkeys!” 

“ And mine the tallest—come to me!” 

And so on. We shake ourselves free from the chattering 
crowd, and betake ourselves to our already secured rooms in the 
Hotel de France, overlooking the lovely wooded valley and 
the heights beyond. Rooms with a view are dearer than those 
at the back, but it is worth something to be able to watch at all 
hours the lovely lights and shades upon the mountain-sides, the 
purple peaks at eventide, the rosy sunrise breaking over the 
patches of dewy sward, the picturesque cottage roofs nestling 
here and there among the trees. The whole country looks so 
panoramic, so picture-like, that at times one can hardly believe 
it real. But we must not linger at our window; the solemn- 
faced Pierre, our chief waiter, is ringing his ponderous bell for 
the third or fourth time, and looking up and down the street 
expectantly to summon his unpunctual flock, who gather from 
various dépendances scattered up and down. We go out then 
to the salle a manger—it is literally “out,” for the dining-hall is 
a large glass-sided apartment, quite separate from the rest of 
the hotel. It is not possible to go to meals under cover; all 
must leave their respective houses and walk some steps down 
the road to this general meeting-place. “What do you do then 
in wet weather?” inquired a new-comer of us towards the end 
of our stay. “I hardly know,” we answered, “for during the 
past three weeks we have not had one wet day!” Once or 
twice a little evening rain rendered umbrellas a necessary 
addition to the light shawls which lined the walls of the 
dining-room during meal-times, but day after day, most 
unusual occurrence in these mountainous regions, the sun 
beamed brightly from a cloudless sky. 

Life at St. Sauveur resolved itself for the most part into the 
serious business of the day; our daily bath, with its attendant 
rest, and perhaps sleep afterwards, the inevitably lengthy 
dé&euner and dinner of sixty or eighty people, served by one 
waiter and two or three women-servants, while for relaxation 
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every one indulged in long afternoon walks or donkey-rides, 
At a fixed hour every morning we repaired to the “stately 
marble halls,” as they truly were, of the Etablissement des 
Bains, presented ourselves at the door on which our names 
appeared as claimants for that hour, and soon were comfortably 
reclining in its soft and soothing waters. The mineral baths, 
which boast such curative powers over women’s ailments and 
nervous maladies in both sexes, seem even in immediate effect 
of a singularly sedative nature. The feeling which one expe- 
riences while lying in the yellowish-looking tepid water, 
“smelling slightly of rotten eggs,” as the guide-book warns 
us to expect of it, is literally that of being lapped in velvet, 
while the whole body is covered thickly with silvery bubbles, 
curious to behold. This “velvety” feel is apparently one of the 
signs of its suitableness to the constitution, as we were asked by 
the physician who directs the course of baths to be taken, 
whether the water “felt like velvet” to our skin. After the 
bath, one is supposed to lie down for a short time, and then 
comes the almost al fresco déjeuner in our “glass house” 
dining-room. 

For the remainder of the day there are long and pleasant 
tides, drives, and walks in every direction; to Baréges or 
Gavarnie for long excursions, or to all the quaint little villages 
or mountain-sides in the vicinity. There is the picturesque 
gabled cottage called /a matson des vieilles, where two very old 
sisters once lived, their ages being variously stated as something 
between seventy and a hundred and twenty years, and who 
were wont to cook and dispense pancakes to their visitors— 
Imperial and otherwise—“ for a consideration.” Then there is 
the Solferino Chapel, built by the Emperor on the site of an 
ancient hermitage, commanding an exquisite view, and one of 
the easiest walks or drives in the place. Everywhere we 
hear stories of that past time, the palmy days of St. Sauveur 
donkey-women ; every one has some pet reminiscence of how 
the Emperor and Empress picnicked here, ate pancakes there, 
rode such a woman’s donkey, or talked with such another. And 
ah! those were /es beaux jours for everybody ! 

One day we went out with a diminutive old woman leading 
the tiniest of donkeys, and soon discovered that soz et ma swur 
had, according to her own account at least, been the favoured 
dniéres of Imperial holiday-makers. For two hours and more 
did the good old dame chat on, encouraged by a judicious query 
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here and there, her talk supplemented, too, by quaint fatozs 
songs, chanted in a high and quavering voice, with infinite 
self-appreciation and gusto. 


The first time I saw the Emperor? Yes, it was just as supposing he 
had arrived at St. Sauveur yesterday. Well then, the next day, to-day as 
it were, I was coming along the road from Baréges and I met the 
carriage, himself and the Empress, and the dames d’honneur. There 
was a woman by the roadside with a bouquet of flowers—these wild 
flowers such as you gather by the wayside—and they asked her, how 
much for her bouquet? “Aven,” she answered. So they took it, and 
gave her a ten-franc piece. Then they beckoned to me, “Where do 
you come from, young woman?” “From Baréges, monsieur.” (For I 
did not pretend to know who they were—I did though!) And then 
there came a multitude of questions, where I lived, what I ate every 
day? “Vegetable soup and bread of maize.” ‘ What, never meat?” 
“‘Jamais, monsieur ;” and if there were des swurs at Luy to teach the 
children?. and .. . enfin, c’était a n’en plus finir... and then—a 
twenty-franc piece for me ! 


Then, she and her sister were chosen as the Empress’ 
donkey-women, and there came a question of buying a new 
saddle for the Imperial lady. But no! she would have the old 
saddle, the same that other ladies had used. She insisted on 
being treated in all ways even as they, riding forth daily with 
the Emperor and a small party of attendants, our old Francoise, 
then young and alert, holding her donkey’s rein, chatting affably 
as they went. One gathered how gaily and how completely 
all State cares and graver troubles had been thrown off for a 
brief while, and Royalty revelled in the common joys of sweet 
fresh mountain air and exquisite scenery. And the Emperor ? 


Ah, @ etait farceur lui! One day we all went up for a mountain 
excursion, taking two bottles of wine to refresh them on the summit. 
When they arrived, they discovered that neither corkscrew nor glasses 
had been brought. ‘“ Never mind,” cried the Emperor, merrily, “ @ /a 
guerre comme a la guerre!” and he knocked off the neck of the bottle 
with one blow and offered it to us all to drink, making us, the donkey- 
women (/es dnitres) drink before himself! Ah! 7/ n'etait pas fier, lui / 


Altogether, one would expect to find the little place a 
stronghold of Imperialism, and Imperialist it is as to poignant 
and sincere regrets for the time when Imperial hands rained 
gold and things went merrily; but as regards politics they 
seemed rather Legitimist than Imperialist. The elections were 
being canvassed for during our stay, but with little anxiety, 
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for, as they said themselves, they had but one candidate, the 
Marquis de Breteuil, and he was certain of success, there being 
no opposing Republican. Little recked they of party strife and 
political struggles away in the plains beyond. The religious 
wars, the conflicts between territorial owners and their suzerains, 
of which the whole past history of these provinces is full, the 
terrible storm of the Great Revolution—all had passed by this 
remote spot. Only here and there some echo of bygone 
troubles had reached them, as we learned with amusement 
from a donkey-woman, who doubtless prided herself on her 
superior knowledge, when pointing out a ruined castle in the 
distance: “It was destroyed,” said she, “ at the time of the Great 
Revolution, when the Black Prince was here!” 

English people would scarcely believe how the name of their 
once cherished “ Black Prince” is still a household word through- 
out the Pyrenées. The ancient chateau of Lourdes was held by 
him—the descendants of his soldiery are said to people the 
adjacent villages, and to show, in fair hair and blue eyes, their 
Saxon origin ; English armour and English coins are disinterred 
still, and shown in sacristies or local museums ; and, as is usually 
the case in such instances, “le Prince Noir” is made responsible 
for much of revolutionary ruin which has taken place long since 
the time when he and his soldiery carried off all ancient records 
of town and province to swell the archives of—as we are told 
here at least—the Tower of London. 

It is while standing on the summit of the ‘hill crowned by 
that strangely-named Chapelle de Solferino that we are told all 
this, as we look up the verdant valley along which we came, 
or downwards to that quaint village spread out at our feet, 
“the most Pyrenean of all Pyrenean villages,’ which, unlike 
St. Sauveur, is inhabited throughout the winter by the pro- 
prietors of our present hotels and lodging-houses. St. Sauveur 
itself is utterly deserted, absolutely left to the tender mercies 
of the great deep snowdrifts which close up and cover it from 
end toend. Luz, a little lower down, shelters its inhabitants ; 
drearily enough, as they confess, sleeping away as much of their 
day as can be lived out thus within doors, and chatting or 
dreaming of past and coming summers. Luz possesses a most 
quaint and uncommon parish church, given to her by the 
famous Knights Templars, and built by them for their own 
use. It is a fortified church; with a great battlemented wall 
round it, places for cannon, a store of ponderous and rusty iron 
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weapons inside, armour both for man and horse (such an 
instrument of torture as is the horses’ harness there exhibited ! 
one wonders how any unfortunate animal could /ve under it!), 
and a whole collection of other curiosities; not the least of 
which is a special doorway or side-entrance leading into the 
church, called “la porte des cagots,” constructed for the special 
use of a certain race of pariahs—supposed to be either gipsies 
or lepers, who were not permitted to mingle with the common 
herd. 

This Chapelle Solferino from which we are gazing, is a bare, 
empty little place, built by the Emperor, for what reason is not 
apparent, on the site of a former hermitage. It boasts a 
magnificent view, perched on the very apex of a grassy slope 
on which there is scarce room to do more than walk a pace 
or two’ between the tenantless chapel and a tall stone railed-in 
obelisk, standing like a beacon on the edge of the precipice. 
What brought it here to this wild spot? Again, as always, the 
Emperor; and it is the tomb of a well-known theologian and 
spiritual writer, the Franciscan Ambroise de Lombez, who 
lived in a far-famed monastery just on the other side of those 
blue mountains yonder, near the town called, “ma blanche ville 
de Bagneéres,” and who died at Luz in the year 1778. 

He was a sort of Pyrenean Francois de Sales in popularity 
and adaptiveness to all sorts and conditions of men; and his 
penitents ranged from the Queen of France upon her throne 
down to the humblest of sabot-shod and _patois-speaking 
peasants who tramped across their native snowdrifts to kneel 
at the shrine of Notre Dame de Médoux, his monastic home. 

There is a strange sense of incongruity about it all; the 
gorgeous, yet solitary tomb of the humble Franciscan, who in 
life had doubtless often pictured his last resting-place with 
those of the brethren at Médoux, brought by some undreamt-of 
turn of fate to solitary grandeur up here upon a mountain-top, 
in company with a new, yet unused and useless chapel, called, 
not after himself nor after any saint, but merely—by some bit 
of incomprehensible policy or vanity—after a modern battle- 
field! 


One night—it was long before day-dawn, perhaps about 
I a.m., we were awakened by a sound of singing, joined to the 
tramp of many feet beneath our windows along the narrow high- 
road of the village street. Just a few wild, untutored snatches 
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of song or chant, which half-dreamingly we took for the gay 
carolling of some late revellers returning home at midnight. 
But next morning, “Did madame hear the pilgrim-songs last 
night ?” queried the white-aproned attendant at /es bains. And 
so it appeared that these snatches of song were litanies, chanted 
by pilgrim groups on their way to a far-off mountain shrine, the 
chapel of Notre Dame de Héas. 

It is one of the many ancient Pyrenean “ Madonna shrines,” 
of which so many abound, scattered here and there, some 
perched on the heights, others nestling below on the plains, 
each with its own special legends and customs, devotions and 
anniversaries ; resorted to by many a pilgrim band long, long 
before the days of Lourdes or other kindred modern resorts. 
There is Notre Dame de Garaison in the /andes of Magnoac, 
Notre Dame de Nouilhan in the Neste valley, Notre Dame de 
Bourisp at Aure, besides the better known “Médoux” or 
“Asté” near Bagnéres de Bigorre, and Bétharram with its 
pretty wild rose-bush legend, near Pau. Unfortunately, Héas 
was too far away and difficult of access for a visit from invalids, 
who could not bear a long rough donkey-ride, so that all we 
saw of the pilgrims was their scattered, yet still picturesque 
return by twos and threes next day; groups of mothers and 
children, chattering peasant girls, some on donkeys with bundles 
and baskets of provisions slung on all sides of them, some afoot, 
here and there a milch goat led by a string, patiently plodding 
along by the side of its owner in order that he or she might 
enjoy the luxury of fresh milk for breakfast after a truly pilgrim- 
like repose on grassy slopes, or even on the floor of the tiny 
chapel, where, as we are told, many of these weary ones pass 
the night. They come leisurely by, and scatter to their homes ; 
the tiny cottages we look at so curiously, as our guide describes 
their winter life: how the snow falls and falls, to a depth of 
many fect, imprisoning their inmates from time to time, till the 
slender stock of rude provisions has to be eked out carefully, 
and excursions made by strong men through the surrounding 
snow to gain the neighbouring village and gather food for the 
morrow. They suffer somewhat from exzxuz, poor things, during 
those long winter days when there is literally nothing to do, 
save the everlasting knitting of rough woollen stockings, which 
goes on summer and winter alike. No cooking—for there is 
nothing to cook ; little needlework—if they cannot buy clothes 
—only vague dreams and hopes for a better harvest of grain 
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next season. The young girls pine and fret. One, who occasion- 
ally led our donkey, the daughter of the principal guide, had 
been engaged by some visitors to leave her native valley and 
go to service at Bordeaux. A poor little service, something 
of “general drudge,” but the girl’s eyes sparkled as she talked 
of it, and she counted the days, nay, the hours, till she could be 
gone. No matter for wages, no matter for exile from home 
and kindred, all she longed for was a sight of that unknown, 
great world beyond. Poor little simple Catherine! How has 
the busy world used, or disillusioned her by this time, we 
sometimes wonder. 

And now the big landau rolls up to the door, boxes are 
brought down and loaded on a supplementary cart, the landlady 
and all her attendant myrmidons stand waving farewell and 
receiving their duly apportioned gratuities. Few are left behind 
of all the visitors in the once full salle a manger, for a touch 
of sharpness in the air has already sounded the warning note 
of departure, and in a day or two we shall watch the last 
carriageful roll past our windows from our temporary halting- 
place in the pretty, garden-surrounded Hotel du Pare at quiet 


Argelés in the valley. 


T. L. L. TEELING. 
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FATHER HENRY FITZSIMON (continued ). 


ON the Ist of July, 1620, Father Fitzsimon reached the 
Imperial camp in Bohemia, went through the Bohemian 
campaign, and published a history of it, from which extracts 
are given in the Lzfe of Henry Fitzsimon He was the General- 
issimo’s particular dear friend, and indeed his “soul-friend,” as 
a confessor is called in Irish. When the Battle of Prague 
began on the 8th of November, he was ordered to entone 
the Salve Regina, and was answered by the Duke of Bavaria 
and General Bucquoi. After the battle he fell ill, and was 
nursed for one month by Karl Von Koningsfeld. He must 
have suffered very much from the fatigues of that campaign, 
which were so dreadful that eight Jesuit chaplains of the 
Bavarian army died in a few months. When he got well, he 
published some accounts of the campaign, about which I have 
found the following details. Maraccio in his Bibliotheca Mariana, 
edited in 1648, says: “Henry Fitzsimon, of the Society of 
Jesus, distinguished for his knowledge in human and Divine 
science, published under the name of Constantius Peregrinus 
(as Colvenaer relates in his Marian Calendar) a book entitled, 
The Victory of Prague obtained in the year 1620 by the help 
of the Blessed Virgin Mother. He also wrote other things 
which are not known to me. He was alive in 1640, eight years 
ago.” George Colvenaer, Chancellor of the University of 
Douay, had long known Father Fitzsimon, whose Britannomachia 
and Catalogue of Saints he approved in 1614 and 1619. In his 
Calendarium Romanum, printed in 1638, when Father Henry 
was alive, he says: “Concerning the Bohemian campaign, we 
have the works of Mirzus and of Constantius Peregrinus. The 
latter went through the war, and he is the Rev. Father Henry 
Fitzsimon, of the Society of Jesus, who took that name because 


1 Life and Letters of Henry Fitzsimon, pp. 82—108. 
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he is always in foreign parts, and is continually travelling about.” 
The Chancellor Colvenaer cannot have been mistaken in attri- 
buting this work to Fitzsimon, with whom he lived at Douay 
for years after its publication. From his testimony and from 
internal evidence it is certain that Placcius was in error when, 
in his Theatrum Anonymorum, he attributed the work to 
Baldwin de Yonghe. An answer was written to it in 1621 
by Berchtold Von Rauchenstein, with the title of Comstantinus 
Peregrinus Castigatus. The title of Father Fitzsimon’s book 
is as follows: “ The Four Months March of Bucquot, by which, 
with God’s help, Austria was saved, Bohemia was subdued, 
Moravia was won, Silesia was overawed, and Hungary was 
terrified. To this is added as an Appendix, Bucguot’s onward 
March in the beginning of the year 1621, written by Constantius 
Peregrinus, and printed at Vienna in Austria in the year 1621.” 
The work went through at least three editions in 1621, and 
was translated into Italian in 1625. It is dedicated to Bucquoi’s 
son, Albert de Longueval, Baron de Vaux. This young noble- 
man, and friend, if not pupil, of Father Fitzsimon, soon became 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece, General of Spanish Cavalry 
in the Low Countries, Chamberlain of the Emperor and of the 
King of Spain, Great Hunter and Great Wolf-catcher of Artois, 
Governor of Hainault and of Valenciennes. He married a 
Contesse de Croi, daughter or relative of Father Fitzsimon’s 
friend, the Duke d’Arschot. 

In 1620, Father Fitzsimon, under the name of the candid 
Dublinian, Candidus Eblanius, published The Battle of Prague. 
It was first brought out at Briinn, and was often edited 
afterwards. His Bohemian Campaign was published at Briinn. 
On the 29th of January, 1621, he was at Vienna, where, on 
the 14th of April, the third edition, revised by the author, 
appeared. He then went on the Hungarian campaign with 
Bucquoi, intending to write its history, but this general, who 
was brave to rashness, realizing Father Fitzsimon’s anxious 
forebodings, was killed on the 2oth of July. He was surrounded 
by Hungarians, and received ten wounds in the breast, and five 
in other parts of the body. Peace was soon after concluded, 
and I suppose our chaplain returned to Belgium with his 
Walloons and Irishmen. 

In the Life, Letters, and Diary of Henry Fitzsimon,} 1 gave 
an abridged translation of the books of Fitzsimon. He reached 


2 Pp. 78—108. 
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Bucquoi’s camp at Graveneck on the Ist of July, 1620, and 
found around him princes and nobles from Italy, Belgium, 
Hungary, Moravia, and Poland, who were entertained at table 
every day with almost royal hospitality. As an eye-witness 
he describes the taking of Krumau, Horn, Prachatitz, Pisek, 
where Lichtenstein was wounded, the skirmish of Postitz, where 
Tieffenbach distinguished himself, and the siege of Raconitz on 
the 4th of November. Bucquoi was wounded there, and when he 
beheld his dear friend, Father Henry Fitzsimon, of the Society 
of Jesus, half-dead with anxiety, he said, “Don’t be afraid, 
Father Henry, and don’t abuse a self-accused offender. I 
have deserved this on the feast of St. Charles, as I did not 
hear Mass to-day. However, thank God, the wound is not 
dangerous.” 

“On the 7th of November, which was Saturday, Bucquoi 
arrived at Strasitz at nine o’clock in the evening, and having 
seen to the proper disposition of his troops, he took Azs first 
meal that day, got his wound dressed and had a little sleep, 
all in less than three hours. I pointed out to him a Latin. 
chronogram written on the door of the room in which he lay, 
and I made for him a better and a truer one. I will state 
what I saw myself at the Battle of the Prague. I cannot 
forbear accusing myself and others. In our blind zeal we 
urged Tilly to attack before half of the army could come to 
his help. The first to warn us of our awful danger was Count 
Edward Geraldine, a most noble Irishman, councillor of war 
to the Duke of Bavaria, and the chief means of communication 
between the Duke and Bucquoi. He is a veteran, and had 
covered himself with glory at the siege of Ostend, and is now 
Governor of Udenheim for the Bishop of Spire. This veteran 
told Tilly of his danger, and Anhalt too perceived it, and 
proposed to hurl all his forces on us, but fortunately Hohenloe 
disagreed with him, and Bucquoi arriving at the little bridge, 
was furious with Tilly and his Bavarians, and at once sent 
troops to support him, and had to change his plan of battle. 
His second order of attack was this: (1) On the right were 
the Walloons under Verdugo and de Hainin. On their right 
flank were Gaucherie’s horse and some troops of Waldstein 
under the brave and pious veterans, Colonels Lamotte and 
Torquato. On their left was cavalry of de la Croix and 
Montecuculli. (2) On the left wing were the corps of Preiner, 
Tieffenbach, and de Marada. (3) In the centre were the 
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Neapolitans under Carlo Spinelli, with the cavalry of Dampier 
and Lebel. (4) The rear consisted, on the right, of the legions 
of Saxony and Nassau, supported by some of Dampier’s 
dragoons, and on the left was the legion of Fugger and the 
Florentine horse. 

“The watchword given by the Duke, who is a most 
devout client of the Blessed Virgin, was Maria. Then as 
the fight began, Father Henry Fitzsimon was ordered to 
recite aloud the Salve Regina, and was answered by the 
Duke and Bucquoi. 

“This victory, as Candidus Eblanius so well remarked in 
his little book called Zhe Battle of Prague, was as useful as it 
was glorious. On the octave of All the Saints, on whom 
the Calvinists have declared war—on a Sunday of which the 
Gospel was, ‘Give to Cesar what belongs to Czsar,’—on the 
vigil of-the feast of the Churches of Most Holy Saviour, took 
place this victory over those who insult the saints, violate the 
churches, and rob the Kaiser. Generals Lichtenstein and 
Tieffenbach have told me of the sacrileges committed at 
Prague, &c.; and they heard of them from a distinguished 
lady who witnessed them... . 

“It was an illustrious victory, in which took part three 
Knights of the Golden Fleece, that is, His Highness of Bavaria, 
Bucquoi, and the Duke of Croy. There were six Dukes, viz., 
of Bavaria, Bucquoi, Saxony, Weimar, &c. 

“On the gth of November, the feast of the Dedication of 
the Churches of the Most Holy Saviour, about eleven o’clock, 
Bucquoi entered Prague to hear Mass in the Church of the 
Capuchin Fathers. On his own banner "there was on one 
side a cross, and under it, in large letters: Exurge Deus et 
judica causam meam. ... With regard to his daily prayers, 
I shall follow the advice of Terence: Zu, fol, st sapis, quod scis, 
nescias—‘ You, my friend, if you are wise, do not know what 
you do know.’. . . On the other side of the banner was a 
portrait of the Blessed Virgin, with the words, Monstra te esse 
Matrem. At about twelve o’clock the General arrived at the 
church, without any haughtiness or the reflection of victory 
in his face. 

“ All the Catholics of Prague wished to show themselves to 
be Catholics, and I have seen them kiss the soutanes of the 
Jesuit chaplains and of the other ecclesiastics. Some who were 
not Catholics did the same, but it was easy to know their 
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hearts from their eyes and brows. These good Catholics would 
have been deprived of everything if we had not come. This 
I know for certain. They would have even lost their lives. 
I do not know who are to be first praised, being a perfect 
stranger amongst them; but I shall never forget two Catholics 
who have been tried and purified in the furnace of persecution. 
Johann Karl Koning Von Koningsfeld and his lady gave me 
hospitality in their house for a whole month, and, as I was sick, 
that good lady even nurse-tended me: the recollection of their 
charity shall never fade from my mind. 

“ Bucquoi, having gone to a house, at length consulted the 
doctors on his wound, and was urged by them to go to bed 
at once. Strange to say, though he had a suite of one hundred 
and fifty persons, he had no medical attendant. He generally 
slept with his clothes and boots on, and lay on a thin mattress 
placed on two planks. He was ordered by the doctors to sleep 
on a better bed; but he did not cease to work even in bed— 
he received visits of business, regulated the movements of the 
troops, took precautions against the petulance of the soldiers. 
In my hearing he ordered the colonels, majors, and captains 
to keep the men under their respective flags, and to punish 
with death any who committed robbery. ‘You are to blame 
for the irregularity of the soldiers; you conceal their crimes 
from me, and I am held responsible for things which I do not 
and cannot know, while you connive at them. You say “the 
soldiers go and come without your knowledge,” but I know that 
they shut your eyes with part of the spoil, and if I can bring 
home complicity to any of you, I will punish him most severely.’ 
Nevertheless every night Bucquoi heard of robberies com- 
mitted even by some of the chief men, whom I feel reluctant 
and ashamed to name. German colonels claim, by prescrip- 
tion, unheard-of privileges, by which they can resist their 
commander in certain matters. Bucquoi, in spite of these 
privileges, taught them to obey him by his commanding 
attitude and influence, and above all by kindness and affability. 
However, he could not punish the delinquents, who were of 
powerful families, but he did what he could, he reproved them 
severely. : 

“On the 16th of November the Duke of Bavaria, with his 
generals, having visited Bucquoi, returned home, and on the 
27th of November entered Munich privately—his modesty 
shrinking from a public triumphal entry. On the same day 
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i the physicians despaired of Bucquoi’s life; and there were 
| persons who, with many vows and prayers, offered their own 
iH lives to God to preserve his precious existence. . . . 
i “ As soon as he felt himself a little better, he went to Prague. 
i Before he left that city, he did what all must admire, but what 
if few, alas! will imitate. He sent his chief secretary for Father 
| Henry Fitzsimon, to whom he said the following words: 
‘Father Henry, there is some slight gain coming to me from 
‘it this successful campaign. I know not how much it is. You 
go, and consider most diligently whether or not I can accept 
1 it with a safe conscience. If it brings with it the least burden 
{ 

\ 





on the conscience, I trust that you will make it be restored at 
once. On the 12th of December, at 2 p.m., he marched to 
Bohmischbrod, a distance of four German miles. On the 13th 
he reached Kuttenberg, where he refused to take thirteen horses 
of the enemy which were offered him, and he paid ten thalers 
for some minerals. On the 14th he arrived at Chazlau ; on the 
16th at Iglau, through Deutschbrod. In Meseritsch he celebrated 
Christmas, and restored to the market-place a statue of the 
! Blessed Virgin, which had been profaned by the Protestants. 
1 On the 27th of December he arrived through Bitesch at 
| Eybecthitz, where he remained till the 1st of January, settling 
1 the difficulties of the Moravians, waiting for his soldiers to 
| come up, and holding councils of war.” 


Dear Albert,\—These things I have written briefly, about the four 
: months’ march of your most illustrious father. God does not wish 
the instruments of His wonders to be without honour; hence comes 

my regard for your father, in whom I honour God, and hence flows 
this work of mine. From you I ask no other reward, save that you 
may by my advice always have on your lips, in imitation of your father, 
those words of the Apostle: “qVI gLorlatVr, In DoMIno gLorletVr.”? 

Thus you may remember with gratitude to God the year of the 
Battle of Prague... . 

“Why do you bite me?” said Sigismund, striking the man that 
praised him when he did not deserve praise. My pen is unpurchas- 
able; I am no mercenary; and yet Bucquoi has often said to me, 

“Why do you praise me for this?” Hence—omitting often greater 

, subjects of praise—I have published these things without his knowledge, 

I consent, or inspiration. I have witnessed them myself, or have heard 

them from witnesses the most trustworthy. Perhaps I shall receive the 

reward that Marulus received from Attila... . 

Ad majorem Dei ac Deipare gloriam !/ 


1 Bucquoi’s son. 2 This chronogram points to the year 1620. 
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“Gabor seized the towns on the River Morava. Bucquoi 
was indignant at this, and, in spite of ice and snow, he moved 
at daybreak on the 22nd of January from Ravitz, and bore 
down on the Hungarians, who had got together their forces in 
an open plain. He pursued them through Ostra, Wessely, and 
Shasnitz (where he remained up the whole night), to Skallitz 
on the borders of Hungary, where he remained three days. 
He then on the 28th of January went to Vienna, to give an 
account of his stewardship, and arrived at sundown on the 24th, 
to the great joy of the Emperor. 

“On the 2nd of February he gave the Kaiser eighty-five 
standards, which the Imperial army took at White Mountain, 
and one hundred and sixty taken since the beginning of this 
war ! 

“He got, as a New Year’s gift from the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin, attached to the College of the Fathers of the 
Society, the following testimony of their good-will and esteem, 
on his happy return in the year of our Lord 1621... .” 


Fitzsimon ends his book with an appalling account of the 
ravages produced by Protestantism, and exclaims: “Thou, 
O France, didst see die a violent death, on account of heresy, 
the King of Navarre, the Cardinal de Guise, three princes, 
eight dukes, and six marshals. Nay, in the single year of 
1572, as heretics themselves confess, twenty-four thousand 
persons consecrated to God were killed, twelve thousand three 
hundred females dishonoured, and ninety hospitals were des- 
troyed. In fine, in the ten years’ civil war, two millions of 
every rank and sex perished. Almost all the Kings who 
tolerated heresy have died suddenly. Francis the First died 
of burning fever, his tortured soul reminding him that he 
brought the Turk into Europe. Henry the Second was 
killed at a tournament. Francis the Second and Charles the 
Ninth by poison. Henry the Third and Fourth by the knife. 
And thou, England, the slaughter-house of priests and the 
Lerna of sectaries! thou didst most barbarously put to death 
one Queen, one Cardinal, three Archbishops, one Abbot, four 
friars, thirteen deans, fourteen archdeacons, sixty canons, three 
hundred and fifty priests, and eleven Jesuits. Thou hast been 
the cause of the unjust death of eight earls, ten barons, twenty- 
six knights, three hundred and fifty gentlemen (without count- 
ing those who died in the just defence of their lives), and lastly, 
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one hundred and ten females. Thou didst profane most shame- 
fully nine hundred and eighty-one monasteries, ninety-six 
colleges, one hundred and ten hospitals, and, like a fury of Hell, 
thou didst set all Europe in a blaze. Since the Reform no 
prince of thine died well—Henry the Eighth died despairing ; 
Elizabeth, blaspheming ; Prince Henry, raving ; and Ann, pro- 


crastinating. 
“Scotland, thou didst lose by violent death King Henry, 
in 1567; and Mary, in 1587. . . . Belgium has been the abattoir 


of the brave. At Ostend alone there were killed 7 governors, 
15 colonels, 29 majors, 566 captains, 1,188 lieutenants, 332 
ensigns, 9II sergeants, 9,100 corporals, 8,000 espazados, and 
54,041 privates, and 1,100 women and children—in all 86,189 
persons. . 

“And you, Johann Karl Konnig Von Koningfeld, and you, 
Lady Anna Maria, who have been the shelterers and favourers 
of priests, and who, as celebrated champions of Christ, have 
been honoured with a collar of gold from the hand of the Duke 
of Bavaria, how shall I ever forget you? .. .” 

Such are a few interesting extracts from Fitzsimon’s war 
correspondence which is written in Latin, and shows a great 
command of that language. It was translated into Italian in 
1625, and attacked in 1621 and 1622 in the pamphlets of one 
Berchtold von Rauchenstein. 

When Bucquoi was killed on the 20th of July, 1621, it is 
likely that Fitzsimon remained with his army for some time, 
and then went back to Flanders, where we trace him in 1626 
and 1627. About this time he converted Tobias Swinburne, 
and no doubt many other Englishmen were received into the 
Church by him during his sojourn of twenty-five years in 
Flanders. In Brother Foley's Records! I find him mentioned 
incidentally : “In the year 1633, on entering the English College 
at Rome, a gentleman gave this account of himself: ‘My true 
name is Tobias Swinburne, a/zas Henry Wentworth. I am the 
only son of Henry Swinburne, Judge of the Consistorial Court 
of York. I was born and brought up at York, then went to 
a well-known grammar school in London. I studied at Oxford 
for five years, where, by the grace of God and the study of 
Catholic authors, I left not only my former heresy and friends, 
who are almost all heretics, but my beloved country also, by 
a kind of compulsion, in order to seek out the superessential 


1 Vol. v. 
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truth. To this I was received by means of Father Fitzsimon, 
who obtained for me admission to St.Omer’s College, where, 
with the example before me of so many pious and learned 
Fathers, I might with greater liberty decide upon a future state 
of life.’” 

Father Fitzsimon returned to Ireland in 1630, after an 
exile of twenty-six years. Of this Dr. Oliver says: “Rome, 
Liege, and the Low Countries admired his devotion to the 
labours of his ministry. But his heart panted to re-enter the 
field of hardship and danger in his beloved and afflicted father- 
land. At last, when his Superiors allowed him to follow his 
own inclinations, like a giant he exulted to run his course. 
The fruits of his activity everywhere appeared in the numerous 
conversions of heretics, and in the strengthening of the Catholics 
in practice of religion. Hence the civil and military authorities 
marked him out for vengeance.” 

On the 29th of August, 1634, Father Fitzsimon writes from 
Dublin to Father Gerard in Rome, whose Life has been pub- 
lished by Father Morris, S.J. In this letter! he says “he yet lives 
in good health,” and he had helped Francis Slingsby to convert 
his mother, brother, and sister, and to repel the assaults of 
Primate Ussher. On the 12th of May, Father Slingsby wrote to 
Rome: “ Having been four months in Dublin Castle, at length I 
was to be banished out of Ireland. But a certain lord, being 
much affected towards me, procured the altering of the sentence, 
and instead thereof I have been confined to his house, and 
within three miles round about. My intention being known 
unto Father Fitzsimon, by what means I know not, I was 
fain to discover to him the truth of the matter, thereby to 
oblige him unto silence, and afterwards to the Superior in 
these parts, whose assistance and counsel have stood me in 
good stead.” 

According to a Catalogue of 1637, Father Fitzsimon was 
in good health for his years, was a preacher and confessor ; 
he was seventy-one years old, forty-six years in the Society, 
and six on the Mission of Ireland. Patrignani says that Father 
Fitzsimon not being able to pour out his blood, shed the sweat 
of his brow in cultivating, as an indefatigable workman, that 
sreat Irish vineyard which was so full of thorns ; and confirmed 
the old Catholics in the Faith, and drew many heretics to the 
fold. 

1 It is given in full at p. 82 of the Life of Henry Fitzsimon. 
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In the month of April, 1640, Father Robert Nugent, who 
was Lord Inchiquin’s uncle or granduncle, and Father Fitz- 


_simon’s Superior, writes to Rome: “We live here in peace 


and are performing the functions of our ministry without 


peril, but also with discretion and caution.” On November 
the 12th he says, “We are in suspense between hope and 
fear; . . . certain things have been done, from which many 


fear that dangerous times are coming.” On the 22nd of 
November he writes from Dublin that his fears and anxieties 
are intensified ; and he asks for prayers for the Irish Jesuits 
and their afflicted country. On the 24th of March, 1642, 
he says: “No human pen could describe the miseries of this 
kingdom ; nothing is seen or heard of but depredations, murders 
of men, women, and children; and burning of property, and 
utter ruin of families and their homes. The passions are so 
excited-that it seems the war cannot be ended without the 
extinction or expulsion of one of the contending parties. The 
Irish are superior in numbers, but nearly all unprovided with 
arms; and I do not see what chance they have against an 
enemy who is perfectly equipped, and furnished with all kinds 
of arms. Here nothing goes on but burning and slaughter, 
fire and sword.” Father O’Hartigan writes on the 5th of 
August that Father Cavel, S.J., of the Dublin residence, being 
paralyzed, could not leave Dublin; he was seized and flogged, 
and then flung into a vessel with nineteen other religious and 
priests. He reached La Rochelle nearly dead, and he was 
most charitably received by Father Destrades, Rector of our 
College, who has given him a lay-brother to help him. Father 
Nugent writes on the 1oth of November, 1642, that up to last 
May “nothing was more familiar to us than the promiscuous 
murders of zunocent Catholics of every sex, rank, and age, as the 
Puritans were well armed and furious—they burned villages, 
hamlets, whole towns, and the mansions and castles of the nobles 
and gentlemen; they set fire to the barns and cornfields ; and 
they were determined to destroy all Irishmen, and leave no trace 
of them behind. But, thanks be to God, Owen O’Neill’s arrival 
in the North has put a stop to their work. The tumults of war 
have deprived the members of our Society of any certain means 
of subsistence, and some of us live with our friends, and some 
in the towns which are free from the power of the Puritans. 
Several religious and other clergymen have been put to death 
already. None of Ours has yet received that honour; but Fathers 
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Robert Bathe, John More, and John Bathe, who lived in the 
Drogheda residence, have been imprisoned by the Puritans 
for a whole month, and their future fate is uncertain. Fathers 
Quin, Pursell, and Lattin, in spite of all dangers, remain in 
Dublin to help the persecuted Catholics. Father Quin specially 
assumes all kinds of disguises with success—he turns out as 
a military man, a gentleman at large, and a peasant, &c. 
Postscript: I have just heard that the two Fathers Bathe are 
still hidden in Drogheda, and Father More has escaped; but 
Father Lattin has been taken and imprisoned. We have lost 
all our property here for the present.” In February, 1643, the 
same writer says that “all the Fathers had left Dublin, except 
Father Quin, who works day and night among the faithful, 
and Father Pursell, who is ill and lying hid; while Father 
Lattin is kept in the closest custody in a horrible prison. The 
others, who belonged to the Dublin residence, live with their 
friends or in our residences of the Catholic quarters.” 

On the 3rd of August, 1643, Father Dillon, whose brother, 
the Earl of Roscommon, had joined the Puritans, writes as late 
Superior of the Dublin residence: “Out of the sixteen or 
seventeen Fathers of our Dublin residence, only three remain 
in that city. At the end of 1641 I retired to some short 
distance in the country, having previously sent our Fathers 
to places of safety, leaving only four there. One of these, 
Father Cavel, was paralyzed, and could not be moved without 
danger to his life. The Puritans cruelly banished him to France, 
and he has since died, a true confessor of the Faith. Another 
Father (Father Lattin), while he attended the sick, was captured 
and imprisoned; a third (Father Pursell) is sick, and keeps 
within doors, and renders the service of his ministry to all who 
go to him. AsI could not be of any help in Dublin, I have 
been sent to Galway, the most western corner of Ireland, and 
perhaps of Europe. Galway is a small, but populous, neat, 
and well-built town, constructed of unpolished marble. Our 
house is rather near the Puritan fort, and opposite to it; and 
as Our enemies are generously attentive to us, they send us 
sometimes iron balls that weigh thirty pounds, and have 
knocked down a great part of our roof.” 

Neither Father Fitzsimon’s Rector nor Provincial says 
a single thing about him. What became of him during all 
that time? He is never even mentioned in the voluminous 
correspondence of the Irish Jesuits from the year 1630 to 1660, 
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when Father Young wrote a little sketch of his life, from 
which and from other sources I have gathered the following 
facts : 

Father Fitzsimon, having been condemned to be hanged, 
was forced to leave the Dublin residence of the Society, and 
to fly by night to distant mountains, in company with many 
Catholics, who were expelled from the city in the winter of 
1641. Winding his way (by Dundrum or Terenure) through 
sequestered woods and dells, climbing steep hills, “creeping 
and moving from place to place in order to escape his 
pursuers ;” travelling on foot over rough rockways! (on to 
Glencree where the old maps mark a “mountain and bog”), 
and where he was sheltered in a shepherd’s cabin in a bog. 
There, among the faithful clans of Wicklow, he was safe from 
the pursuit of those who thirsted for his blood; and he spent 
the dreary winter, or two winters, exposed to the fury of storms 
and rain. His bed was a pad of straw, which was always wet 
with rain from the roof, or with “the rising and coming in of 
the waters of the bog,” while the rents in the thatch of his 
wretched hut allowed him to gaze on the glories of the starry 
heavens. His condition is accurately described by Primate 
Plunket in an account of his own flight and place of refuge: 
“TIT and my companion, the Bishop of Waterford, deemed it 
necessary to take to our heels—the snow was falling fast and 
heavily, mixed with hard and large hailstones ; a cutting wind 
blew in our faces, and the snow and hail beat so dreadfully 
into our eyes, that, up to the present, we have scarcely been 
able to see with them ; and we were often in danger of being 
lost in the valleys and ravines, or suffocated in the snowdrifts. 
At length we reached a house, and were sheltered in a large 
garret without fire or fireplace, where we have spent the last 
eight days, our eyes still sore and running from the effects 
of the tempest of hail: my teeth are aching frightfully, and 
my brother-Bishop’s arm is suffering, and nearly paralyzed 
by rheumatism. From that garret we have removed to a 
hut made of straw; when we lie down to rest, through the 
openings in the roof we are favoured with a view of the stars, 
and are refreshed, even at the head of the bed, by each 
succeeding shower of rain. Our food is a little oaten bread, 


1 The words in parenthesis are suggested to me by the study of old maps and 
Fraser’s Guide to Wicklow.—E.H. 
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but we will die of hunger and cold rather than abandon our 
flocks.” 

This may give some idea of Father Fitzsimon’s trials ; but 
he was nearly forty years older than the Primate, and must 
have suffered more acutely. What a pity it is, that the historian 
of the Bohemian campaign did not write a diary of his doings 
and sufferings in the glens and mountains of Wicklow ; or that 
the Jesuits, who sheltered him before his death, did not write 
down the details that he must have unfolded to them. 

In the midst of all his privations he was consoled by the 
filial affection, attention, and devotedness of his faithful com- 
panions, who revered and loved him as a most cherished 
Father, and did what they could to alleviate his sufferings. 
In spite of his years and ailments, “this blessed Father” and 
“brave confessor of Christ” was always active and unwearied 
in well-doing ; his greatest consolation was to go from village 
to village, or from cabin to cabin, instructing the children, 
administering the sacraments to the adults, and giving comfort 
to all the Catholics within his reach. The heart-beaming smile 
never faded from his face; his hearty “stentorian” voice and 
his merry laugh roused them up—he was still the “ Harry 
Fitzsimon” of Dublin Castle and of the Bohemian camp, with 
his elastic, characteristic, unextinguishable good-humour. Many 
merry tales he told them of the days of long ago, of his travels, 
his trials, and his triumphs; and he unfolded the glories of 
ancient Ireland, and bid them look forward to better days. 
His early biographers were so careless about dates, that it is 
impossible to say how many winters he spent in this way. I 
think it likely that he remained in the mountains to look after 
the spiritual interests of the faithful. He could easily, under 
the guidance and protection of the O’Birnes, or O’Tooles, or 
Kavanaghs, have reached our residences of Kilkenny, Wexford, 
or New Ross early in the year 1642. His confréres did not 
seem to know what had become of him, as they are said to 
have been as astonished to see him as if “he had fallen from 
the clouds.” The hunger and cold, the damp and the pestiferous 
air of the swamps at last told disastrously on his aged frame. 
When winter had passed, and when he had an opportunity of 
leaving his place of refuge, “being in a manner spent, and his 
age not being able to bear such privations, he was with much 
ado brought by his companions” to the quarters occupied by 
the Irish army. 
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He was probably brought along the ground, now marked 
by the great military road, to New Ross, Wexford, or Kilkenny, 
and it is most likely that he was taken to the latter city, 
which was the head-quarters of the Irish Confederation and 
of the Society of Jesus. There he was received with all 
charity by our Fathers, who looked on him as if he had 
fallen from the skies. But nature was exhausted, and the 
good priest, having contracted a mortal disease during his 
winter residence in a bleak mountain marsh, was soon taken 
to the mansion of eternal rest. During his last illness, his 
whole being breathed piety ; he spoke burning words with God, 
and of God with those who visited him, whether they were 
strangers or persons of the house. When the Litanies and the 
Commendation of the Soul Departing were read for him, he 
began to recite with the greatest devotion the Angelical 
Salutation. On coming to the Holy Name of Jesus, he gathered 
all the breath that was in his breast in order to pronounce it, 
wishing to breathe forth his soul with that Sacred Name. Not 
being able to utter that Name aloud, although he made repeated 
efforts, he turned his eyes on the crucifix, and, with dying 
voice breathing the words, JESU, MARIA, he calmly resigned 
his soul into the hands of his Creator on the 29th of November, 
1643. 

Such is the account given of the last moments of his blessed 
and laborious life by Father Young, who perhaps attended him, 
and was Novice-Master in Kilkenny at the time, and was 
celebrated for his sanctity. This writer adds that heresy feared 
the pen of Father Fitzsimon, and Ireland admired and loved 
him for his piety and the great gifts of nature and grace with 
which Almighty God had endowed him. Wood, the historian 
of Oxford, says: “By his death the Catholics lost a pillar 
of their Church, being esteemed a great ornament among them, 
and the greatest defender of religion, and most noted Jesuit 
in his time—where he died and was buried my informant tells 
me not.” Even the date of his death is given differently by 
various authors, as the 29th of November, 1643; the Ist of 
February, 1644; the 29th of November, 1645. I imagine that 
the earliest date, which is given by Father Young, is the 


correct one. 

De Backer, in his Bibliotheque, says that Fitzsimon was 
a clever controversialist, taught philosophy for many years in 
Belgium, went into Ireland, where he acquired a great reputation 
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by his conferences with the Protestant ministers. By his 
zealous labours he won the glory of a long imprisonment, and 
of being sentenced to be hanged. The /imperial Dictionary of 
Biography informs us that his spirit of intrigue and hostility 
to heretical governments involved him in the Irish rebellion 
of 1641; but where did the writer find ¢hat? Cooper, in his 
Biographical Dictionary, says he died mtserably ! In Michaud’s 
Biographie Universelle, it is said that in 1641 he was condemned 
to be hanged, but escaped and wandered in the woods, mountains, 
and bogs, ever going through the villages to teach the children 
and confirm the Catholics in the Faith. At last he found some 
shelter, and died, in 1644, full of good works. 


EDMUND HOGAN. 








Outside the Church. 


——— 


LIVING in a land in which most of our fellow-countrymen are 
not in visible communion with the Catholic Church, we are 
naturally and most rightly interested in ascertaining what is 
precisely their position. 

The subject is one about which there is much misconception. 
Many of them misconceive what we hold in regard to them. 
Some of-us are mistaken as to what we are bound to hold. 
Many on either side have no clear conception of how the case 
stands. 

“Outside the Church” is a phrase in common use. It is not 
to be confounded with another phrase,—“ out of the Church.” 
This is a colloquial and somewhat slipshod phrase, by which 
the Catholics who use it simply mean that their fellow-Catholics 
to whom they apply it have not made their Easter duties. 

When Catholics in this country speak of those who are 
“outside the Church,” they have commonly before their minds, 
and as included under one category, all who are not in visible 
communion with the Holy See. There is no discrimination in 
their idea. In their minds they make no distinction of what 
the relations of the individuals so classed together may severally 
be towards the Catholic Church. 

There is a true sense in which all non-Catholics form one 
class. But within this class there are several distinct classes 
of persons whose separate positions are well defined. They 
differ in their objective relations towards the Church, as it is the 
Body of Christ. They differ as regards the bonds that bind 
them to the Church, and bind the Church to them. There may 
also be absence of such bonds. 

Outside all special bonds there is of course understood the 
universal bond which binds all human beings to knowledge 
of the truth, and to sanctification, and so to the salvation of 
the soul. God wills all men to be saved, and to come to know- 
ledge of the truth. Jesus Christ is Mediator between God and all 
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men, and He gave Himself a redemption for all. His Church 
exists for the teaching and sanctification of all. As it is the 
Kingdom of God upon the earth, it is the Kingdom of the 
Truth, and the Kingdom of Sanctification for all men. In this 
sense the bond and obligation between it and men is of universal 
application. 

But for the present we are considering our fellow-country- 
men, and of these but few are Jews or Pagans, although the 
majority are, as we may for convenience call them—non- 
Catholics. 

2. 

“Outside the Church” is not merely a colloquial phrase 
in common use, it is also a theological term—ertra ecclesiam, 
and the Church has solemnly declared the fate of those to 
whom that term in its strict sense applies. 

The Fourth Lateran Council defined that there is one 
Universal Church of the faithful, outside which no one at all is 
saved. 

Pius IX. in our own day, in a solemn Allocution to the 
Cardinals and the Bishops who were gathered round him on 
occasion of the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, has also laid it down, that 
it is to be held of faith that outside the Apostolic Roman 
Church no one can be saved. 

The tremendous issue contained in these deliberate utter- 
ances of a Council and a Pontiff demands the most careful 
consideration of what the words “ outside the Church” are to be 
understood to mean. 


3. 

The point of view from which, as it seems to us, we may get 
the clearest conception of the position of those who are outside 
the Church, in their relation to the Church, is contained in 
consideration of—baptismal character. 

If we make this character the central object of consideration, 
we have a point of departure from which our thoughts may 
most fittingly proceed, and to which again they will fruitfully 
return. 

By baptismal character we mean that real imprint which is 
impressed on the soul in and by means of sacramental baptism. 
It is impressed not on any power or faculty of the soul, but on 
the essence of the soul itself. Once impressed it is indelible. 
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Whatever may be afterwards the condition or fate of that soul, 
it will ever bear this imprint. A baptized person may fall away 
into heresy or schism, or be excommunicated, but he still bears 
the baptismal imprint. 

An infant that is validly baptized receives along with this 
imprint, its first instalment of sanctifying grace, because in the 
infant there can be no hindrance to the entrance of grace. 

An adult in whom there is attrition for past sin receives, in 
like manner, by means of sacramental baptism, sanctifying grace, 
along with the sacramental imprint, because his attrition suffices 
to remove all hindrance to that grace. 

But if in the adult there is no attrition when he is validly 
baptized, he receives the sacramental imprint zzthout the sancti- 
fying grace. To the entrance of that grace his unrepented sin, 
or unconverted will presents a hindrance. If he should subse- 
quently make an act of attrition, this will remove the hindrance, 
and he will then receive the sanctifying grace to which the 
baptismal character gave him right. 

The case is possible of one who believes and wills to be 
baptized, and who nevertheless does not even from the imper- 
fect motive of attrition will to renounce sin. Such a person, 
after baptism so received, cannot be baptized again. He is 
already baptized, and baptism carnot be reiterated. He bears 
on his soul the sacramental imprint just as much as he would 
have borne it if he had received the sacrament with the most 
perfect disposition of pure contrition. In that case he would 
have come to baptism already justified. His act of perfect 
contrition made before his baptism would have placed him 
in the state of sanctifying grace. Baptism would have given 
him a second instalment of sanctifying grace, while in addition 
it imprinted on his soul that which it had not on it before, 
namely-—baptismal character. 

Baptism, therefore, does what nothing save baptism can do, 
so far as character is concerned, The most perfect charity 
cannot imprint character. The largest measure of sanctifying 
grace cannot imprint it. The crown of charity in martyrdom 
cannot imprint it. The charity of Mary, the Queen of 
Martyrs, made her “full of grace” which sanctified her soul 
as never soul was sanctified save that Soul in which grace was 
not by measure, since in Him whose Soul it was dwelled all the 
fulness of Godhead corporeally. On that Soul no character was 
imprinted, since it is to that Soul that character configurates the 
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souls of the sacramentally baptized. That which Mary’s 
sanctity could not do for her, Mary’s baptism did. 


4- 

Baptismal character incorporates. It engrafts. It aggregates. 
It aggregates to a soczety. That society is a dody into which 
it incorporates. That body is described by Christ as a vzne with 
its many branches and its one life. Into this vine baptismal 
character engrafts. 

This society of men on earth is the visible Church and 
People of God, the Kingdom of God upon the earth. In and 
through it the Incarnate God reigns. 

There is, moreover, an inflow of life from Him the Head to 
it His Body, and to all the members of that Body. It forms 
with Him, therefore, not merely a body corporate with its 
morally individual personality, but a mystecal Body. Other 
societies which consist of head and members are moral persons, 
but the inflow of life from Christ the Head to the Church 
of Christ which is His Body, makes it to be not only morally 
but mystically His Body. The Church is the mystical Body of 
Christ, and Christ is its mystic Head. 

It follows that His Body, the Church, must of necessity be 
one and indivisible. If there is to be inflow of life from the 
head to the members, there must be continuity of corporeal 
structure. 

The Church is not a confederation of separate churches 
under the headship of one president. It is one and the self- 
same body which exists in every land. The local church in 
every land is a continuous part of one homogeneous world-wide 
whole. 

The Head of the Church is one in the same way that the 
head of a human body is one. The members of a man’s body 
cannot be separated from cach other, and be at the same time 
all of them in union with his head. If the head is to have its 
influence on them, they must be in union not only with it, but 
one with another. What Christ is as Head of His Church, that 
His Vicar on earth is as the visible Head of His visible Church 
on earth. 

To say that the Church is one, is the same as to say that 
the Church is Apostolic and Roman, since the head of the 
Church is the Roman Pontiff, and from the head is derived to 
the body all Apostolic mission and jurisdiction. 
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Of the one Church the Sacrament of Baptism is the one 
gate of entrance. Every one who enters through that gate 
enters the Apostolic Roman Church. 

Every one who has in his entrance had imprinted on his 
soul baptismal character has been at one time, if he is not 
now, a member of the Apostolic Roman Church, outside which 
Pius IX. has defined it as of faith that no one can be saved. 


5. 

The Church, which is the Kingdom of Christ upon the earth, 
is fundamentally, or of its very essence the kingdom of revealed 
truth. It is the embodiment of the whole of revealed religion. 

To revealed truth corresponds Divine faith, The kingdom 
of revealed truth being a visible kingdom, the truth which it 
contains does not flow by immediate revelation to the souls of 
individuals, but is taught and unfolded to them by a visible 
teacher. Hence Divine faith, which is the counterpart of 
revealed truth divinely taught, is not a faith simply conceived 
in the minds of individuals, or inspired thereinto, or otherwise 
formed therein, apart from a Divine teacher. It is the “ obedience 
of faith,’ and profession of faith is made with submission to 
that teacher. 

The objective rule of faith, therefore, is the authoritative 
teaching of the ambassadors of Christ. They are His mouth- 
pieces and the organs of His utterance, as He is the one Divine 
Teacher. To them He said, “ He that heareth you, heareth Me.” 

In order that the revealed truth of which the Church is the 
embodiment should be ever preserved in its entirety and in its 
purity, Christ provided both His own promised presence— 
“Behold I am with you all days”—and the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, whom He sent down on the day of Pentecost, to 
abide, as He is the Spirit of Truth, in and with the Church to 
the end of time. 

For the same reason the obligation of the “obedience of 
faith,” which is the counterpart in the person taught of divinely 
authoritative teaching, must also endure all days to the consum- 
mation of the world. 

From this universal obedience of faith there springs the 
unity of faith in all the faithful. The faith of the whole Church 
is the faith of all its parts, whether local churches, or individual 
members. 

Since faith belongs to the very essence of the Church, and 
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since profession and preaching of the faith is the first funda- 
mental manifestation of the life of the Church, the first necessary 
condition, without which no one can be an actual member of 
the Church, is faith. There must be either the explicit obedience 
of faith, or at least an implicit profession of the faith in its 
entirety and purity as it is taught by the Church, which being 
one body is necessarily along with its head Apostolic and 
Roman. 

Besides the theological virtue of faith, there is also a sacra- 
ment of faith, and that is Baptism. By means of baptism there 
is infused into the soul of the baptized the Aadz¢ of faith. There 
is made also in baptism an actual, public and solemn profession 
of faith, The sacramental character moreover which baptism 
imprints is an indelible seal of consecration to membership in 
the one Body, and citizenship in the one Kingdom of Christ 
upon the earth. 

Hence those two—faith and the sacrament of faith—are 
always found conjoined in the formation of the members of 
Christ. “Teach all nations, baptizing them,” was the command 
of Christ. “Preach the Gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not’”’—there was no need to speak of failure of birth when 
there was no previous conception—“ shall be condemned.” 
Faith is, as it were, the first conception in the womb of our 
mother the Church, and is presupposed as the necessary 
preparation in order to the birth of baptism. Of such birth 
baptismal character remains the certificate with its indestructible 
seal. 

6. 

Faith and the sacrament of faith would suffice for citizenship 
in the Kingdom of Christ, if the Church were only the Kingdom 
of the Truth, or merely the Divine Teacher of men on earth. 
But the Church is also and equally and of its very essence 
a Divine Ruder of men on earth. The Church is a Divine 
monarchy. In it Christ reigns. Through it Christ rules. To 
the Divine authority of the Kingdom of Christ on earth there 
corresponds as its counterpart the obedience of the citizens of 
that Kingdom. 

Divine authority to rule is vested in the Bishops, whom the 
Holy Ghost has placed to rule the Church of God, and in the 
Supreme Pontiff, to whom it belongs to confirm his episcopal 
brethren, and to feed as Chief Pastor the entire flock of God. 
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Obedience is therefore of necessity due on the part of 
priests and people to the Bishops, as they are true princes in 
the Kingdom of Christ. Those princes are themselves subject 
along with their priests and people to the Vicar of Christ. 
He is head of the whole hierarchy, and sole monarch in the 
theocracy of earth, to which all, both great and small, are 
subject. 

This obedience to Divine authority is the second necessary 
condition, without which no one can be an actual member of 
the one Church of Christ. 


VE 

The third condition which is necessary in order to actual 
membership is union of communion, or ecclesiastical intercourse. 
This: includes a permanent right on the part of members to 
participation of sacraments within the unity of the Church. 

Outside the unity of the Church there may be va/zd minis- 
tration of true sacraments, but it is both unlawful and sacrilegious. 
Reception of sacraments outside the Church is also unlawful 
and sacrilegious. 

The sacraments of Christ are not only channels of His 
grace, but bonds of union between the members of His Body. 
To reception of them all members who are one in faith—in 
profession of faith, and in the’ sacrament of faith—and in 
obedience to divinely constituted hierarchical authority, have 
juridical right. It is not as matter of favour or benevolence, 
but as matter of right that the faithful are recognized as such, 
and admitted to ecclesiastical intercourse by the rest of the 
faithful throughout the world. They have right in every land 
to participation, along with their fellow-members of the one 
Body, in sacrifice and sacraments. 

This union of communion is a result of the union of common 
subordination. It is frequently called by St. Augustine the 
“union of charity”—meaning by charity, not the theological 
virtue known under that name, but the co-ordination of the 
faithful with all the other faithful, in subordination to the one 
common ruler of the whole society. This charity is therefore 
called also social charity. 


8. 
In the light of those three conditions, every one of which is 
necessary in order to actual membership in the one Church of 
Christ, it is clear that heretics, schismatics, and excommunicated 
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persons are not, and cannot be actual members thereof, and 
must be outside the Church. 

By contumacious rejection of revealed truth sufficiently set 
forth by the Church, as divinely authorized to teach—and by 
rebellion against her Divine authority to rule—and by severance 
from her communion and fellowship—with all of which Christ 
instituted and constituted His Church as His visible Kingdom 
upon the earth, there must be, and that of the nature of the 
case—falling away from the Church. 

The Church, in virtue of her judicial and coercive power 
which, along with legislative power belongs to her of her very 
nature as she is a society, and perfect as a society, can by 
juridical sentence sever from herself all rebels against her 
authority. This she does, and has done from the beginning, 
either by general sentence of her common law, or by special 
sentences in individual cases. Not only heretics and schismatics 
who by their own transgression fall away from the Kingdom of 
truth and unity, but also persons who are guilty of other 
grievous crimes may fall under her sentence of severance. 

Excommunication deprives immediately and directly of all 
actual union with the Church in sacrifice, sacraments, public 
prayers, and ecclesiastical communion. It deprives also of 
participation in the spiritual goods of the Church so far as these 
are attached to her external privileges. 

Christ has instituted in His Church, as it is the Kingdom 
of sanctification, the judicial power of the priesthood for the 
remission or the retaining of sins in the zzferzor forum of 
conscience. Retention of sins in this forum or tribunal binds the 
conscience as regards reception of sacraments and exercise of 
other visible sacred privileges. In like manner Christ has 
instituted in the Church, as it is the Kingdom of Divine truth, 
and of Divine rule and government, judicial power in an exterior 
forum or tribunal for binding and loosing whatsoever merits or 
demands either the one or the other. This power extends not 
only to cases of rebellion, but to everything that is adverse to 
the good estate of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. 

Christ Himself, speaking to His Apostles of a brother who 
was guilty of obstinacy in offence, and so in disobedience, but 
not of spontaneous severance of himself from the Church, said : 
“Let him be unto you as the heathen and the publican ;” and 
He adds, prefacing His words with the solemnity of “ Amen, I 
say to you:”—“ Whatsoever you shall bind upon earth shall be 
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bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose upon 
earth shall be loosed also in Heaven.” 

This power of judging with sentence of severance from the 
Church was not extraordinary and confined to the Apostles 
individually, but ordinary and established to endure in the 
Church with the Church itself to the end of time. A heathen 
was outside the Jewish Church inasmuch as he had never 
entered into it; a publican was excluded from that Church 
by sentence of the Synagogue. No words could more clearly 
express the reality of the severance by excommunication from 
membership of the Church of Christ. 

St. Paul excommunicated an incestuous Corinthian convert, 
and ordered the authorities of the Church at Corinth, in the 
name and with the power of the Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
him to Satan. To the Galatians the same Apostle wrote: “If 
any One preach to you a Gospel beside that which you have 
received, let him be anathema.” 

Excommunication and anathema do not differ in substance, 
but anathema adds to excommunication a certain solemnity 
with a special execration or malediction. 


In the three conditions and bonds of union there are degrees. 
Entirety of faith is the foundation, and on it rest hierarchical 
subjection, and juridical communion. 

Hence heresy includes both schism and excommunication. 
Schism includes excommunication, but not heresy, as a necessary 
element of it—although in practice schism either springs from 
heresy, or begets heresy in self-justification. Excommunication 
does not include either heresy or schism. It may be inflicted 
for other crimes. 

It is not in vain, however, that the Church excommunicates 
heretics who are already severed from her, since she may add 
the farther sanction of positive law to that which has been 
already decreed by Divine law. Excommunication has more- 
over certain special effects dependent on ecclesiastical law, such 
as deprivation of public suffrages, and the like. 
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THE present age professes, and with some plausibility, to be an 
age of philanthropy. We may let its claims pass without 
challenge. The hospitals, refuges, orphanages, and works of 
charity and benevolent societies innumerable, all seem to favour 
its pretensions. But if we look across the Channel we see a 
sight which startles us in our theory of an increasing tenderness 
for human suffering on the part of those in power. Does the 
modern French J/aicisateur answer to the requirements of a 
genuine, honest lover of humanity? Facts in a matter of this 
kind are far more reliable witnesses than theory and conjectures. 
The book, to which we have referred in a foot-note, supplies 
the inquirer with a well-stored arsenal of facts illustrating 
the rayonnement a travers le monde of the Order of Charity and 
its persecution in the land which was formerly its cradle and 
chief scene of activity. It is for the most part from the pages 
of this work that we propose to strengthen our argument and 
give it that nerve and sinew which hard facts can alone supply. 

Our inquiry would have to be enclosed within very wide 
limits if it attempted to comprise any description of the many 
offshoots from the original affiliation. We have preferred, 
therefore, to confine ourselves to the main stock and stem 
from which these ramifications have sprung and widened out. 
This, it is needless to say, is the Congregation of Sisters of 
Charity, the daughters of St. Vincent of Paul. Here we are 
then at the starting-point of our examination. Is it a wise 
measure to substitute for these Sisters of Charity a band of 
lay nurses and helps who in return for money payment consent 
to discharge the duty of relieving misery, a duty which was 
formerly embraced and carried out by religious women receiving 
no earthly reward and whose only reasonable motive could be 
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the pure love of God and the second commandment of charity ? 
Let us produce our facts. 

The Congregation of the Sisters of Charity had its birth 
towards the middle of the seventeenth century. Brilliance and 
squalour had long lived together—just far enough apart for the 
former to be heedless of the latter—in the fast-growing city of 
Paris. Christianity, it is true, had not allowed misery to remain 
entirely without relief. Something had been done to keep the 
religious minded aware of the existence and merit of Christian 
works of mercy. But all former attempts had been feeble from 
lack of organization and totally inadequate to cope with the 
ever-increasing tide of misfortune. We have the testimony of 
no less an authority than St. Vincent himself that in all 
probability not a single enfant abandonné had survived at Paris 
during the fifty years preceding the happy day when that hero 
of charity adopted as his own children in Christ the waifs and 
strays of the French metropolis. Nor was this the only form 
of misery that was neglected or abused. Poverty in Paris 
and in the provinces (he first met it face to face at Macon) 
had long been a hot-bed of vice, a rankling wound which 
none had ventured to cauterize or dress. Vincent did wonders 
single-handed, but knowing the force of numbers, and the 
peculiar aptitude of women as fellow-labourers in that field of 
misery and vice, he gathered around him a lay sisterhood who 
from devotion to the cause of charity might work under his 
direction. Madame Le Gras (née Louise de Marillac) of high 
family and generous nature, destined to be the first Sister of 
Charity, began her career of beneficence in this capacity. The 
best sketch of her character is to be found in the Book of 
Wisdom, where the portrait of the valiant woman is sketched 
by the unerring pencil of the Holy Ghost. Nor was it only 
to those of her household that she gave to eat; unless indeed 
by her household we understand, and we are amply justified in 
doing so, the utmost limits of misery which could be brought by 
her stout-hearted energy within the sphere of her munificence. 
“ She considered a field and bought it,” and so it was, thanks to 
her, that St. Vincent could house so many of the homeless sick 
and poor. It was in the year 1629 that the Saint entrusted to 
her wisdom the task of exercising supervision over the growing 
works of the Confrérie in the dioceses of Paris, Beauvais, Senlis, 
Soissons, Chalons, Chartres, and others. 

To form an estimate of the nature of Christian charity the 
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inquirer, be he Christian, infidel, or atheist, can do no better 
than to read with attention the life of this heroic woman. After 
that of St. Vincent himself there is perhaps no other which 
declares so eloquently the force and energy, the mingled kind- 
liness and strength of genuine Gospel love. The group that 
gathered around her whether as Dames or Filles de Charité were 
women of the self-same stamp. The second Sister of Charity, 
Marguerite Naseau, a simple country girl who had kept cows at 
a homestead near Villepreun, is an instance (others await us in 
the course of our narrative) of that true fraternity which, to 
quote the authors of the Réponse, has place not so much in the 
mouth as in the heart. Louise de Marillac was the descendant 
of illustrious ancestors ; but, thanks be to charity, pedigrees are 
forgotten in the slums of the poor and at the bedsides of the 
dying. The common cause of charity is too absorbing for such 
trivial distinctions to obtain. Those who merely dabble in 
good works may find time and inclination to deck themselves 
out in such flouncings of vanity: those who have buckled on 
the harness of charity in downright earnestness of purpose have 
matters of greater moment and more congenial, to occupy their 
attention. The life of a genuine Sister of Charity, one after the 
hearts of St. Vincent and Madame Le Gras, is far too busy to 
allow of puerilities. In the ordinary course of events sameness 
—the sameness of daily heroism and unflagging toil unnoticed 
by the outside world and taken as a matter of course by the 
self-forgetful religious—is from the Ist of January to the 31st 
of December the regular order of the day. Now the Sister is 
teaching the alphabet to the young or the backward, now 
nursing the sick, now sweeping the house, now visiting the poor. 
Charity is a big virtue and claims a vast territory. The Sisters 
of Charity devote themselves to serve in any place or capacity 
within its wide limits. Tedious routine will doubtless fall to 
the lot of most. The battlefield and the plague-stricken city 
are, thanks be to a kind Providence, only the prize of a few—a 
few chosen from a multitude all eager to fight and die in the 
breach. 

The annals of the Congregation prove this beyond all cavil. 
Heroic deeds may be read on every page. But how much has 
escaped all record save in the Book of Life! For the Sisters of 
Charity are much more prone to do than to record. Indeed we 
might apply to them the words of St. Cyprian spoken of the 
early Christians, non magna loguimur sed agimus—great deeds 
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are to be done not to be talked of and narrated. Hence their 
holy horror of panegyric. It is their life, their vazson a’étre, 
their very being to do good at the cost of self-sacrifice? why 
make any fuss about it, why besiege the ears of the unwilling 
even with merited praise when so unwelcome to the recipient ? 
This is their way of reasoning—/eur manzére a elles—admirable in 
its simplicity and sufficient to reduce a courteous panegyrist to 
silence if it were not that his encomiums were destined for the 
instruction and edification of other hearers. And so let us turn 
over a few pages of their history, enough to give us some insight 
into the characteristic features of the institution. 

It was in the year 1660, the 27th September, that St. Vincent 
breathed his last. When the death of this holy man was 
announced to the Empress Anne of Austria, she exclaimed, 
“What a loss for France, what a loss for the Church!” A 
grievous loss it was in very truth and yet alleviated and 
repaired by the progeny he left behind him, children stamped 
with the father’s likeness and inflamed with the desire of 
carrying on and multiplying a thousand-fold the work of their 
father and founder; children who on the father’s side and the 
mother’s side had inherited boundless charity, who had been 
trained at their mother’s knee to style the poorest of paupers 
nos sergneurs les pauvres. A hasty glance is all we can bestow 
on many an interesting page. Wecan do scarcely more than 
make the barest mention of names entitled to eternal benedic- 
tion. On two, those of Sceur Rosalie and Sceur Natalie de 
Narischkin, let us linger affectionately for a few brief moments. 
The antecedents of these two heroines were widely different. 
The former left the fields for the cloister ; the latter a princess 
of the Royal House of Russia, the gayest salons of Europe. 
We have just spoken, perhaps rashly, of the cloister. At any 
rate that term when applied to the Sisters of Charity needs 
some explanation. This we can get from no abler exponent 
than St. Vincent himself. The following passage from an 
exhortation which he delivered to his first sisterhood will best 
explain how such technicalities are to be understood when 
applied to this militant Order of Charity: “You must adopt,” 
he says, “for your monastery the houses of the sick; for your 
cell some poor room or hired apartment ; for chapel the parish 
church ; for cloister the city streets; for enclosure obedience ; 
for grille the fear of God; for veil the practice of holy 
modesty.” 
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So far for the ideal, to return to the mise en wuvre 
let us continue our short notice of two specimen Sisters. 
Their antecedents, it has appeared, were most unlike. Their 
history subsequent to enlisting in the ranks of Charity were 
much more similar. Referring to the period elapsed since the 
death of Sceur Rosalie the Réponse naively remarks: “The 
Sceur Rosalie has rested for thirty years, that is to say, it is 
thirty years since she departed this life; for whilst alive she 
never knew what it was to rest. One of her sayings was that a 
Sister of Charity was a resting-place (d0rve) upon which all had 
a right to lay down their burdens. What wonder that she 
exercised a magic ascendency over the minds of all (and the 
range of her acquaintances was almost as wide as her sympathies) 
with whom she came into contact ; what wonder that her tomb 
at Mont Parnasse is ever kept strewn with the fairest flowers 
of each season? What Sceur Rosalie was for the Faubourg 
St. Marceau, that also was Soeur Natalie for the large establish- 
ment fer children, old women, and other good works, of which 
she was directress, in the Rue St. Guillaume. Weak in con- 
stitution she was supported in her labours by a dauntless 
resolution of heart to serve God in the person of His little ones 
and poor. Madame Craven, who had the happiness of beholding 
Sceur Natalie in the midst of her labours, has left a pleasing 
record of her impressions. Even Voltaire, cold cynic as he was, 
when contemplating a like career, could not fail to appreciate 
the dignity of beauty and high birth devoted to the service of 
the sick and the miserable. It was of Sceur Natalie that 
Maréchal de Marmont remarked when she was still a girl: 
C'est une petite échappe du ciel. “It was she who said, after she 
had made the sacrifice which cost her so much and was 
already in the thick of the fray: Mos armes a nous Cest lexercice 
de la Charité, et notre champ de bataille, ce sont les chaumiéres des 
pauvres! Such is the enthusiasm of charity! It is well to 
catch some of its warmth and fire, for we are about to turn our 
gaze upon a very different picture. 

The men of light and leading in regenerated France have in 
these latter days put their heads together, and in consequence 
the casual visitor to a French hospital or “hospice” about the 
time of its “laicization” (say that of “Les Incurables” at 
Ivry), would have witnessed what must strike him as a very 


strange and, if he be not initiated or himself a man of light and 
Supposing that such a one 
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leading, a very inexplicable scene. 
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has heard of the Sisters of Charity, perhaps say, from a 
Mussulman or Turk, for even these have learnt to call and think 
the Sisters angels from above and ministering spirits of a 
mercy-loving God, or in fine from any one but a Frenchman 
aspiring to the high-sounding eulogium of being a man of light 
and leading, what a puzzle it will be to him to account for 
their leaving the field of their labour, regretting and regretted, 
lamenting and lamented, to go into exile, or at least abandon 
their cherished field of labour. Under very different circum- 
stances he might imagine that perhaps per zmposszbile, to put it 
plainly, the Sisters had caught the strike contagion and were 
refusing their customary services. An inquiry will dissipate 
any such wild illusion. The Sisters have received notice to 
quit. Their places are to be filled by paid officials, by hirelings. 
Anything done for the love of God must needs _ be ill-done. 
Religion is delusive, an old world superstition. Money is the 
talisman with which to work any miracle. Our railway stations 
are served for money. The Church has never thought of 
thrusting its emissaries upon engines or into booking-offices. 
Why then should it meddle with hospitals, workhouses, and the 
rest? Is it not as much the duty of our a/ma mater the State 
to watch over misery as to look after passengers ? 

Perhaps these are the arguments of our friends, the men of 
light and leading. Prejudice does not deal much in argument. 
When in power it is content with action, and it is its action 


‘which has bereaved so many a “hospice” and hospital of 


religious women, who had by their kind services so won the 
hearts of the inmates that the day when the Sisters were 
driven from their homes was in every ward and chamber a 
day of mourning and lamentation. Something must be done 
to stay their tears and minister to their wants. Even men of 
light and leading, initiated into the mysteries of a nobler creed 
than that preached by Jesus Christ, could not be blind to this 
necessity. And so a bevy of respectable women is soon waiting 
at the door. Much has been said, indeed all has been said, when 
we bestow upon them the epithet “respectable.” They are 
human and have their peccadilloes; who is devoid of them? 
but thanks to the triumph of grace, to say nothing of the 
conspiring influence of circumstance, this band of maidens 
and matrons have preserved their respectability (so say at 
least their “characters” and testimonials) beyond reproach. 
{In choosing them the question of religion or irreligion has 
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never been brought forward. The women of whom we treat 
have been officially pronounced “respectable:” that is the 
pass-word, if not to Heaven, at any rate to any ordinary 
situation here below. They have not been pronounced to be 
Christians or religious-minded women in any sense of the word. 
We are then at liberty to suppose them to belong either to any 
creed or conceivable shade of belief, or to no form of belief at 
all. Either case is possible, and either case may be directly 
opposed to the original intentions of devout benefactors or 
founders. Marie de Sita, Louis the Sixteenth (aided with the 
revenues of an ecclesiastical benefice), Jacques-Denis Cochin, 
a charitable curé, the Countess of Riboisiére, the Empress 
Eugénie, and many others whose names we might adduce, 
were all the originators of charitable works in the cause of 
religion, which have now fallen into the hands of the modern 
French spoliator. Sacrilege is a hard word and one that the 
infidel will scarcely understand. We refrain from using it. 
Spoliation and robbery are more familiar words, and in this 
case equally appropriate, Dzsons le mot: la laicisation est un vol. 
It may sound milder in French, and besides, be understood in 
quarters where plain English would be thrown away. And so 
“respectability” has bundled religion out of doors, a great 
victory forsooth in the modern crusade of infidelity. 

But apart from all principle or stilted notions of com- 
mutative justice and the rest, how does it work in practice? 
Does the event sustain the thesis that respectability of character 
is sufficient safeguard for the good conduct of a hospital? An 
eminent doctor—not a Catholic—Dr. Despres, a man who could 
walk many a hospital blindfold—has catalogued some of the 
moral failings and infirmities which may even attend on 
respectability. The clumsiness (to begin with the absence 
of a small virtue) of those possessed of this high quality 
has, he assures us, in the course of eighteen months been 
the cause of four accidental deaths. Little escapades opposed 
to greater virtues we pass over in silence. Scandals must 
be hushed up when they befall the “respectable.” But still 
the contrast remains, and one that this eminent and impartial 
doctor has insisted on over and over again in the public 
Press. These little mishaps and shortcomings did not befall 
the religious. Why then the substitution of the “respect- 
able” in their stead? This of course is a puzzle and one which 
only the oracle of irreligion, animated doubtless by a Pythian 
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spirit, can solve. Whatever the answer may be and whatever 
its logic may weigh, these respectable women, despite their 
foibles and vagaries, despite their being in many cases hampered 
with family ties which, notwithstanding their devotedness to the 
cause of philanthropy and their strict “respectability,” prove in 
all cases to divert much of their attention from their professional 
duties and in many cases to supply sufficient motive for pecula- 
tion, are still deemed a good substitute for religious aiming at 
Christian perfection and attaining its practice in a high degree. 
Besides this the keep and administration of these secular women 
is anything but economic, and entail expenses which were never 
dreamt of under the old rég7zme. 

In a matter of this kind figures wax eloquent. Sisters of 
Charity, ¢este Dr. Després cost 200 francs per annum; the /azgues, 
what with their lodging (400 francs), salary (600) and e¢ ceteras, 
are sixty per cent. more costly than religious. Great indeed 
must be the relative excellence of these paid infirmarians in 
order that their services should compensate for the far greater 
outlay which their keep and wastefulness involve. And this is 
precisely what facts seem to gainsay, not to cite the authority of 
men so admirably qualified to compare the rival merits of the 
two systems. Here, then, is a plain, straightforward financial 
question, and those whose office it is to husband the pence of 
the poor should not be blind to the evidence of such facts or 
deaf to the remonstrances of competent judges. Hatred of 
religion is doubtless an adequate motive for trying the experi- 
ment, but can it be reconciled with even the consciences of the 
“anti-clerical” that the carrying out of this spite against the 
Gospel should entail increased suffering to the miserable and 
expense to the poor? Humanitarianism revolts at the idea. 
But here is another argument in favour of the exchange which 
has been effected in so many French hospitals. Religious are 
all very good at their prayers and their penances, but in nine 
cases out of ten these devout practices will only get in their 
way as nurses and render them absent-minded and inefficient. 
That such might be the case with inexperienced novices or 
Carmelitesses hurried pell-mell into a hospital is possible ; but 
what of a religious training which exacts not only meditations 
and spiritual exercises, but also lays pre-eminent stress on the 
discharge of the corporal works of mercy and which tempers 
private devotion and directs all the powers of the soul and body 
to the due execution of the work in hand? Catch an old Sister 
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of Charity, or a young one either, if worthy of the name, 
mumbling her prayers or attempting an ecstasy when she should 
be shaking a physic bottle, boiling an egg, bandaging a wound, 
or attending to some other equally prosaic item of hospital duty. 

Besides, it is worth remembering that it was no less a mind 
than that of St. Vincent of Paul which conceived, planned and 
directed the organization of the Sisters of Charity. St. Vincent 
of Paul, it is true, was a saint, but it is no less true that he was 
in a very high degree a man of unusual foresight and dis- 
tinguished by his marked natural aptitude for business under- 
takings. In the best of senses and the truest he was a man of 
great shrewdness and penetrating mind. Before giving shape 
to a religious congregation he had directed the counsels of 
royalty. A man of such calibre is not likely to have made a 
radical mistake in fitting the means to the end in the one affair 
in which of all others he was most calculated to be a fair and 
competent judge. If “respectable” women were really prefer- 
able to religious the fact would in all probability have appealed 
to the mind of St. Vincent. However, experience taught that 
in this matter the love of God avails more than the love of 
money. Grant for a moment that money will secure the 
essentials of good hospital attendance; what of those little 
touches of Christian kindliness which make the Sisters of 
Charity sisters, not only by name and courtesy, but sisters in 
very deed. The rough navvy feels the spell of their influence, 
the soldier feels it, and the sailor; none can deny it; it isa 
patent fact. Witness the following instance, which enjoys at 
least the charm of simplicity. The scene is a hospital in time 
of war. Joseph Meyer (known to his comrades as Cavalier 
Meyer) had been wounded and taken to hospital: a Sister is 
at his bed-side, and the honest trooper has already learned to 
appreciate the kindliness of his nurse. One fine morning his 
commanding officer passes through the ward and stops to 
bestow a few words of comfort on his suffering subordinate. 
What was his surprise to see the counterpane well strewn with 
the freshest of flowers. He knew that some angel had done it : 
nor was he much mistaken. On being questioned Sister Martha 
ingeniously replies: “Joseph était jardinier avant son entrée au 
service,” so she felt sure that a sprinkling of flowers could not 
fail to soften the rigours of war, as calling the soldier by his 
Christian name turns the barracks into home. 

Such are the little details to which probably nothing but 
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Christian charity will ever stoop. “Charity is patient, charity 
is kind,” and so it devises means for smoothing little creases 
which are imperceptible to the duller vision of non-Christian 
philanthropy. What the Sister of Charity does to the sick or 
the poor is done as to Christ, and so with tenderness and 
respect. This is why they forget themselves, and, to use the 
expressive phrase of a hospital surgeon, “they seem to lose 
their own personality,” ze, they allow no thought of personal 
convenience to hinder the cause of charity. Such was the good 
Sister, who won for herself the nickname, C’est pour rire. 
These were the words she said when badly wounded by a shell 
which she had carried away from a beleaguered fortress to cast 
it where its explosion could cause no hurt ; and their frequent 
iteration on similar emergencies had made her soldiers almost 
forget her name in religion. A series of heroic deeds won for 
her the Cross of the Legion of Honour. C’est pour rire, 
accompanied by one of her inimitable smiles, was her only 
comment on the distinction. Human nature even as such and 
untutored by religion is not entirely destitute of natural virtue. 
This we all allow, and rejoice that it receives its natural recom- 
pense. But natural virtue as such, unaided by grace, cannot 
support any very grievous and constant strain. To bear such 
a burden we must in one way-or another lean on God. Even 
the little vexations of daily life if unhallowed by a supernatural 
love for the cross must, when taken in the gross, and such are 
supplied freely and without stint by the suffering and the 
ignorant, breed sourness, sharpness of temper, fretfulness, and 
discontent. It is in this matter of all others, the case of 
charity entailing humility and patience—and when can it 
dispense with these attendants?—that an apprenticeship of 
careful training is required, and in what school can this 
noviceship be made unless in the school of Christ ? 

Here is an old man, no exception to the moral universal 
senes sunt queruli, who insists on all kinds of service, works of 
supererogation for the most part, takes them as a matter of 
course and repays them either with complaint or stolid silence. 
Who, pray, can best swallow the indignation so likely to arise 
or restrain the sallies of wounded self-love which come so readily 
to hand? Is it the “respectable” woman whose religious habits 
in nowise enter into the contract, or the religious who has 
sacrificed hearth and home for Christ, and who seeks for no 
consolation except that which those who labour and are 
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burdened may always find at the foot of the crucifix. Arise, 
ye men of light and learning, and judge between the two. 
But stay: it is madness to call upon you; this is a matter in 
which men of your school can give no fair verdict: that the 
truth may appear we must empanel a jury of those little ones 
to whom it has pleased the Father to reveal these truths. The 
world and its wise doctors will ever despise things and persons 
which are holy unto the Lord. So they have torn down the 
crucifix, levelled the churchyard and roadside cross, shattered 
the statues of our Lady and the saints, banished the name of 
their Creator from the schools, besmattered religion with the 
filth of their lips and their pens. It is expedient that these 
things should be, but the end is not yet. The horizon seems 
sometimes desperate and sometimes hopeful. It is useful to 
watch it even from a country where the battle is not as yet so 
fierce. For such things take place on the theatre of European 
politics “that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed ;” 
and English hearts require sounding as much as any others. 
We have need to make up our minds about vital principles. 
If the heart is rotten our intellects will be vitiated with its 
corruption. 

It will be profitable then in a country where a so-called 
reformation has made Christianity totter to its basement and 
lose its vitalizing hold on thousands of lives, to study those of 
our French neighbours who fight the battle of Christian politics, 
and take their stand at the polling-booths in the cause of scouted 
clericalism. The soutane and the cornette—those know best 
their worth who for their preservation must contend with an 
envenomed opposition which detests the mere mention of these 
holy symbols unless it be in ridicule. It is a useful study for 
us to think over the reasons which make them both such 
beneficial factors towards the welfare of a people. We shall 
then say from our hearts, gw’elles se multiplient! May the 
cornettes, emblem of kind charity, be seen in the streets of every 
city! May they multiply as is ever their wont when unmolested, 
to minister to every misery, whether of slum or of battlefield, 
to be guardian angels wherever they go, to spread the sweet 
odour of unaffected sanctity, and may the sight of this healing 
emblem by a miracle of grace teach even the /aicisateur to love 
and reverence it and exclaim, cured of blindness and prejudice, 
Vive la cornette! A bas les ennemis des Seurs! \t were indeed 
a miracle, but the action of grace prompting a little alms, or 
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the confession at the feet of a priest of the sins of a life-time, 
is always in a true sense miraculous in its modus agendt. The 
scourge of war perchance is already lifted, the thunder-clouds 
so long threatening a tempest may be about to clash at last, 
deafening all Europe and deluging it in blood as they discharge 
their pent-up fury. God only knows the when and where of 
this scene of havoc and carnage. But wherever and whenever 
it befall us then and there will men learn to cherish the mere 
thought, yea, almost to worship the shadow, of a Sister of 
Charity. Atheists are not proverbially brave in a thunder- 
storm ; rather the reverse. We may hope then that if Europe 
is visited with international conflict that its men of light and 
leading may be driven, despite their pride, to hang on like 
frighted children to the apron-strings of the religion which in 
the soft hour of prosperity they have scouted and mocked. 
The French, it is said, are logical ; it is said that the Christian 
sentiment often lies as it were in ambush in souls which for 
years give no indication of its existence. These two estimates 
of the French character give ground for hope. For it is logic 
and Christian feeling which compel the inquirer to love and 
admire the Sister of Charity. In her he finds a tangible 
apologia for the Christian religion, a prop with which to 
support faith assaulted by abstract doubts, a charm with 
which to put selfish thoughts to flight, a pledge that all is not 
rottenness, the assurance that heroism is not extinct, that the 
Church of God is the fruitful Mother of heroines. For what 
human institution could ever teach its members to take and 
practise as motto and rule what is, in a nutshell, the institute 
and scope of the daughters of St. Vincent of Paul: 


Travailler en Servante, 
Souffrir en Muette, 
Vivre en Morte, 

Dieu aimer en Vierge? 
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A ROMANCE OF OSGOLDCROSS. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OF THE GREAT FIGHT AT MARSTON MOOR. 


I wAS something more than surprised to see my two friends 
staring at me from their upper window, for I had no idea but 
that they were hundreds of miles away. Nevertheless, so 
heartily glad was I to see them where I had not expected to 
meet aught in the shape of friends, that I immediately called 
to them in a loud voice bidding them come down to me quickly. 
And so they were presently at my side in the inn yard shaking 
my hands and asking a hundred questions at once about the 
folks at home. 

“But what brings thee here, Will?” asks Jack. “Art come 
to help us against the King’s enemies? There will be fighting 
in these parts ere the day is over, or I am a false prophet.” 

“T have ridden here on important business,” I answered, and 
drawing them aside told them my story. “The letter,” I said, 
“is safe in my horse’s saddle. Let us take her into some stable 
and get it out.” 

“Nay,” said Philip, “the city is on our hands and there is 
no fear of spying eyes.” 

So I took the packet from its hiding-place and handed it 
over to Philip, who having examined it, gave it as his opinion 
that it was from the King at Oxford. 

“We must lose no time in delivering this,” said he. “ Let 
us stable your horse, Will, and then find Lord Newcastle’s 
lodging. He is like to be in bed at this hour, but we will wake 
him quickly enough. Matters are come to a crisis here, but now 
this despatch may give a new turn to affairs.” 

On going out again into the streets we found that the city 
was beginning to wake. Soldiers were hurrying about, and the 
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inn yards were noisy with the clank of armour and the stamping 
of horses. Men were making preparations for the day. Here 
a trooper was repairing his harness or putting a new edge to 
his sword ; there a foot soldier was examining his matchlock. 
To me who had never seen aught of war it looked a strange 
sight, that preparation for bloodshed on the fair July morning, 
with the peaceful towers of the great Minster looking down on 
the quiet city. 

When we came to Lord Newcastle’s lodging, we found that 
the folks there were already astir, for men, richly attired, were 
passing in through the door and disappearing inside. 

“Ah!” said Philip, “the Marquis hath called a council even 
at this early hour. See, that is Sir William Wentworth that is 
just now entering, and yonder comes Sir William Langdale. 
Thy despatch, Will, if it be important, comes in good time.” 

We went into the hall of the house and there waited awhile 
until Sir William Langdale having entered the council-room, 
the doors were closed and a guard stationed before them. 

“They have all arrived,” said Philip. “I had thought there 
were more to come. The Marquis likes not interruptions, but 
we must make our business known.” 

And he spoke to an officer that just then passed across the 
hall, and whom Philip addressed as Colonel Eury. 

“A despatch!” said the colonel, holding out his hand. 
“Give it to me and I will hand it to the Marquis. He hath 
the Prince and various commanders with him, but if the matter 
is important——” 

“With your pardon, sir,” I said, “I must hand the packet to 
Lord Newcastle myself. That I solemnly promised to the 
officer who gave it to my care.” 

He looked at me for an instant, then nodded and went into 
the council-room. 

“They will send for thee in, Will,” whispered Jack. “Hold 
thy head high and speak up.” 

Now I was not minded to go into the presence of a prince 
and of so many noble gentlemen, and would rather have handed 
the packet privately to Lord Newcastle. That, however, was 
not to be, for presently Colonel Eury appeared at the door and 
beckoned me. He drew me inside the doorway and paused 
with his hand on the curtains that shut it out from the room. 
Behind the curtains I heard many voices speaking. “What is 
your name, friend?” asked the colonel. 
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“William Dale, sir, a yeoman of Osgoldcross,” I said. 

He drew back the curtains and pushed me gently into the 
room. I found myself looking on a party of men seated round 
a great table at which one sat with writings and charts spread 
out before him. All were richly attired and fully harnessed, 
but one sitting at the head of the table on a slightly raised seat 
attracted my notice at once. He was a man of fine presence, 
with a handsome face and bright, restless eyes. His hair, long 
and dark, fell in great rings over his shoulder. On his breast 
shone I know not how many crosses and shining stars, while 
from his left shoulder a broad band of blue passed across his 
breastplate. He looked up as I entered, and seemed to regard 
me with astonishment, for he gazed at me from head to foot 
and from foot to head again. 

“Whom have we here?” he said. 

Another officer, who had been bending over the table looking 
at a chart, looked up. 

“ Ah,” said he, “the messenger you spoke of, Colonel Eury. 
Give me the packet, sir.” 

I held the packet in my fingers as I looked from one to 
another. “The packet, sir,” I said, plucking up courage, “is for 
the Marquis of Newcastle, and I promised to give it into no 
other hands than his.” 

“ That is right,” he answered. “I am Lord Newcastle.” 

I bowed and gave him the letter. He sat down and opened 
it at the table. Before he had broken the last seal, however, he 
turned to me again. 

“From whom did you receive this, Master Dale?” he asked. 

“From Captain Trevor, sir.” 

“ He was hurt, I think, and fell by your house ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where is that ?” 

“ At Dale’s Field, sir, four miles south of Ferrybridge.” 

“ And you carried this packet straight on to York?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He seemed to consider a moment and then broke the seal. 
Another packet fell out of the cover and with it a sheet of paper 
which the Marquis took up and read. Meanwhile the eyes of 
the officer at the head of the table were fixed on me. 

“T like thy looks, Master Dale,” said he, suddenly. “God's 
mercy! why, thou must be six foot four in thy stockings. Am 
I right, eh?” 
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“ Yes, sir,” I answered. “Only it is nearer six foot five.” 

“Ah! a right bred Englishman indeed. Hast thou fought, 
then, for His Majesty?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. “At least not as a soldier.” 

“ And why not as a soldier with such thew and sinew as 
thine?” 

“Why, sir,” I answered reluctantly, “I have an old mother 
and a young sister at home, and there is none to protect them 
if I went fighting. Nevertheless i 

“Well, nevertheless—go on, man.” 

“T should like to fight well enough,” [ said boldly. 

“Ha! I believe you, Master Dale. You look—— Well, 
Marquis, what do you read there?” 

“Little sir, that concerns myself. This packet encloses a 
second one, which I am commanded to forward to your Royal 
Highness.” 

“Ah! from His Majesty,” said the Prince, and took the 
packet. “’Tis from the King at Oxford. Your pardon, 
gentlemen, while I read.” 

He opened the cover, and taking out the enclosure bent 
over it. 

Colonel Eury who had remained at my elbow, touched me 
on the arm. “ You can withdraw now,” he whispered. I turned 
to go, but the Prince stayed me. 

“Wait awhile, Master Dale,’ he said, “I want thee 
presently.” 

So I remained there while the Prince read his letter. Very 
soon he crushed the sheet together and turned to the officers 
around him. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said he, “let us resume. I have here 
news from His Majesty which will bear weight. But first, 
Marquis, tell us what you think. Do we fight or not?” 

“T have already said, sir, that in my opinion it is not well 
for us to attempt anything yet upon the enemy. I hear there 
is some division amongst the generals of the Parliamentary 
forces and prospect of their separation in a day or two. Again, 
in two days from now Colonel Clavering will come in here from 
the north with three thousand men, and two thousand more 
are on their way from various garrisons. Will it not be well 
to wait for this reinforcement ?” 

The other officers uttered murmurs of approval at this, 
nodding their heads as if in echo of Lord Newcastle’s words. 
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“You think that wise counsel, gentlemen? Now, I have 
here positive and direct command from His Majesty to fight. 
We cannot go against that. Yes, to fight the enemy at once. 
So fight we must.” - 

There was a brief silence after the Prince had spoken. Then 
the Marquis of Newcastle spoke again. 

“T am ready and willing, sir,” said he, “to obey your 
Highness as I would obey His Majesty, for I have no other 
desire than to do my duty as a loyal subject. What your 
Highness decides upon shall be done.” 

“Then I decide for fighting,” said the Prince. “ Nay, ’tis 
His Majesty that decides. Gentlemen, I doubt not we shall 
gain a glorious victory. And now let us to our duties.” 

He rose from his chair as he spoke, and the others rising 
with him, fell into small groups and presently passed out talking 
one with another. The Marquis of Newcastle came across the 
chambers with bent Lead and grave face. He caught sight of 
me and paused. 

“T have not forgotten you,” he said. “ You shall be rewarded 
for your pains in bringing the packet.” 

“Nay, my lord,” I said. “I want nought. I did it to serve 
the King.” 

“JT thank you, Master Dale,” he said, and passed out. The 
Prince stood talking to the officer at the table, who was rolling 
up his maps and papers. 

“ Ah, farmer,” he said, suddenly breaking off his conversation 
and advancing to me, “let me see—will you fight for the King 
to-day? It will be a great victory—come, man, share the 
glory.” 

“T will, sir, if—there are two friends of mine outside that are 
serving under your Highness. If I could be with them perhaps 
I should learn something of the manner.” 

“ And who are they?” he asked. 

“ Philip Lisle, your Highness, and John Drumbleforth.” 

“ Ah—I know them both. Well, William, get thee to Philip 
Lisle and tell him to take charge of thee, and I shall see thee 
strike a worthy blow to-day. God’s mercy! we cannot spare 
stuff like thee at this time.” 

“Yes, sir,’ I said, and hurried out to tell Philip and Jack 
what had passed. I was eager to fly at the enemy, but Philip, 
when I told him what Lord Newcastle had advised, seemed 
grave and anxious. 
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“He is sage and wary in war,” said he, “and Prince Rupert 
is fiery and headstrong. However—the die is cast. Yet there 
would have been no harm in waiting for a day or two, for the 
five thousand extra troops would have meant much to us. And 
now let us see about finding you some harness, Will.” 

“Tt shall go hard to-day,” said Jack, “if we three do not 
split some Roundhead skulls. Hah! I would give a good deal 
to win a great victory to-day.” 

There were a great many volunteers in the Prince’s army, 
men who like myself were farmers and yeomen, and who were 
minded to fight for the King, and it was to one of these 
companies that Philip Lisle and Jack Drumbleforth belonged. 
Presently, therefore, they took me to their head-quarters and 
fitted me out with sword and breastplate, and with a great hat 
which had a gay plume in it, and this done we gave Captain 
an extra feed of corn so that he might be in good fettle, and 
the morning being then advanced, we went to such breakfast 
as we could get. This indeed was not stinted, for despite the 
siege provisions in York were plentiful, full preparation having 
been made by the beleaguered army before the investment 
closed in. 

Now the novelty of my position, and the pride called up in 
me—naturally, as I think—by Prince Rupert’s admiration of 
my great figure, conspired to put away from my mind all 
thoughts of anything but the matter in hand. It never occurred 
to me that if I fell there would be a pretty to-do at Dale’s Field. 
Nay, the thought of falling in the fight never occurred to me 
at all. I was young and strong and could hardly understand 
any one overcoming me. All I wanted was to get used to the 
swing of the long sword they had given me, and then to carve 
some record with it on the bodies of the rebels. 

All that morning we stood to arms in readiness for the word 
of command. Bugles and trumpets were blowing all over the 
city ; every few minutes some hurried horse and its rider came 
through one or other of the city gates with news of the enemy. 
Men posted on the great tower of the Minster observed their 
movements and sent down reports. And at last, just before 
noon was striking from the city clocks, the word was given, and 
our army moved away through the gates in the direction of 
Marston. 

It was a wonderful and a striling sight to see that army, 
the flower of the gallantry and loyalty of England, go out across 
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the smiling land to fight. There were fourteen thousand foot, 
and nine thousand horse, with twenty-five pieces of ordnance. 
The Prince led on the right wing of horse, which had in it 
twelve divisions, consisting of one hundred troops of fifty men 
each. Sir Charles Lucas and Colonel Hurry were in command 
of the left wing, and Generals Tilyard and Goring with Major- 
General Porter and the Marquis of Newcastle led on the main 
body. We passed over the ferry at Poppleton and came on 
to the moor, from which the rebels at our approach hastily 
withdrew, so that we possessed ourselves of the greater part 
of the moor, and finally formed a long line extending from 
Marston village to Tockwith, the enemy meanwhile drawing up 
his force against us. Then those with me began to point out to 
me certain notable regiments of the Parliamentary army, such as 
that of General Cromwell, whose Ironsides were posted on the 
left wing, along with the regiment of Lord Manchester and the 
Scotch horse. Upon these men, whose prowess had reached 
every one’s ears by that time, I gazed with much interest, 
wondering how we should fare against them. 

Now by three o’clock both armies were fully formed for the 
battle, and there was general expectancy amongst all of us. 
Presently the great ordnance began to play on both sides; but 
these monstrous cannon did little damage beyond driving up 
clouds of dust and soil, and before five o’clock they had ceased 
firing, following which there was a long interval, neither party 
caring to begin the attack, for between the two armies there 
was a deep ditch, which was equally disliked of both. It did 
seem indeed that we were to have no fighting that day, but 
at seven o’clock we saw Lord Manchester’s foot advancing 
across the ditch, followed by the main body of the Parlia- 
mentary army, and so the battle began in dead earnest. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
OF THE PROGRESS OF THE FIGHT. 


I DO not suppose it possible for any man who has not actually 
seen bloodshed and war to form a proper understanding of what 
happens when two armies meet to give each other battle. Never 
indeed could I have believed that war was one half so awful as 
I found it when, the signal having been given, the royal army 
and its enemy closed and men strove like furies to kill and slay 
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on every side. The roar of the ordnance, the shouting of the 
commanders, the continual babel of shrieks, shouts, exclama- 
tions, and oaths which filled the air, mingled with the groans 
and sobs of the wounded and dying, made an impression upon 
me which nothing has ever effaced. Add to this the sights 
which presently met one’s eyes at every turn, blood flowing like 
water; here a man writhing in agony on the ground, there 
another just falling from his horse as the sword-thrust of his 
antagonist transfixed him, yonder horses and men rolling in 
awful confusion together, in front, a comrade struck down in 
the very act of shouting defiance to the foe, behind, another 
falling as he encourages his fellows to come on; such were the 
horrors that I saw around me ere the fight had raged half an 
hour. - 

Our company was in the first division of Prince Rupert’s 
horse, and made a fine show, every man being well equipped 
and mounted, and apparently eager and anxious to fight. I sat 
between Jack Drumbleforth and Philip Lisle, being largely 
dependent upon them for guidance in nice matters of wheeling 
and turning. My horse, Captain, comprehended, I think, the 
nature of our business, for he neighed and snuffed the wind, 
and pawed impatiently at the ground. As the shouting of the 
main body of the Roundheads, led by Lord Manchester, came 
along to us on the wind, he tugged impatiently at his bridle. 

“We shall soon be at it now,” said Jack, on my right. 
“Keep a firm bridle and a loose sword-arm, Will, until you are 
close in, and then let them have it, weight and all.” 

Prince Rupert, his eyes flashing as he dashed forward, came 
sweeping along our line on his great war horse. Right over 
against us were posted General Cromwell’s division of three 
hundred horse, looking like figures cut out of bronze and just 
as rock-like. We were to charge against these in front and 
flank, and the Prince was to lead us himself. The words of 
command came short and sharp, and with a great cry of “ God 
and the King,” we were galloping over the rough ground ina 
rattling mass of steel and iron that flashed and clanked in the 
bright sunlight. The great sword in my hand felt like a switch. 
The fast pace intoxicated me, a red mist sprang up before 
my eyes; I had no other desire but to kill, and kill, and kill 
again. 

“Steady, Will, steady!” said Jack. “Now for the crush,” 
and the two wings met with a sound that echoed and tingled in 
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my ears. But above it all I heard the cry of the Parliamen- 
tarians, “God with us!” 

I could no more tell you of what happened in that first few 
moments than I could describe the Battle of Crecy. It was all 
confusion and tumult to me. Shouts, screams, groans, yells of 
pain and fierce oaths as a sword went home, the neighing of 
frightened horses and loud commands of the officers, made up 
an indescribable noise. When I came to my full senses I 
suddenly found myself as cool as if I were riding about in my 
own fields. I was slashing and stabbing and guarding with the 
rest of them, Jack at my right working away like a Trojan, 
while Philip Lisle on the left was fighting warily and coolly. 
Again and again we dashed on the front rank of the Ironsides, 
striving to break through them, but without success. They 
stood firm as a rock, giving thrust for thrust and cut for cut, 
and every now and then shouting out their battle-cry, “God 
with us!” 

“They are like rocks,” said Jack, breathless, as we drew 
together to dash at them once more. “ Like rocks of iron.” 

The Prince, reckless and brave as a lion, was here and 
there in front and flank, encouraging and prompting his men, 
Beyond the Ironsides I saw a remarkable looking man mounted 
on a hardy horse, very plainly accoutred, who gave his directions 
in a cool voice as if knowing well how they would be obeyed. 
“ See yonder, that’s Cromwell!” cried Jack, pointing to this man, 
and I looked again with wonder at the famous General. And 
then the two bodies closed once more, and once more we fought 
desperately to break the enemy’s line. The fighting became 
looser ; the steady phalanx broke up on each side, and cutting 
and slashing became general. The Ironsides began to ride at 
us instead of allowing us to ride at them. A great trooper rode 
headlong at me, shouting his battle-cry and poising his long 
keen blade to cut me off for ever. All my strength seemed to 
go into my arm and shoulder as I rose at him. My sword 
came down over his like a thunderbolt and shore its way 
through helmet and cap and head, while his own fell from his 
hand and rattled with him to the ground, where he lay a grim 
corpse and the tide of war rolled over him. 

“Well struck, Will!” shouted Jack, who was parrying and 
thrusting on his own behalf. “A great blow. Ah, sir, your 
lunge was too low.” 

His sword went straight through a man’s breast and came 
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out behind. The trooper threw up his arms and would have 
fallen, but the sword, firmly fixed, held him up, let Jack tug at 
it as he would. Another trooper rode up to cut Jack down, 
thinking him defenceless. I reached over and hit him so true 
and full on the breast-piece with my sword that he tumbled 
over his horse’s cropper and lay kicking on the ground, while 
Jack tore his sword away from his antagonist, whose body 
immediately sank and was trampled into shapelessness by the 
hurrying crowd that pressed over it. 

But the Ironsides, cool and intrepid, were breaking our 
ranks. Fast as a man fell another closed in, and their grim 
shout waxed more and more triumphant. A great gap opened 
in our midst and they poured in amongst us, slashing and 
stabbing with terrible earnestness. A touch like lightning ran 
along my arm from shoulder to elbow, and I felt the hot blood 
run down it and saw it come running down over the wrist. Jack 
at the same moment had his cheek cut open nearly from eye to 
mouth. But neither his opponent nor mine lived to make 
another stroke, for we cut them down ere ever they could raise 
their swords a second time. And yet the Ironsides swept on, 
and let Prince Rupert entreat and command as he would, he 
was powerless to stop the splendid work of these grim troopers, 
who did their work in silence, save when they opened their lips 
to shout forth the cry of “God with us!” 

“We are beaten!” cried Philip Lisle. “See, Manchester 
has broken through our foot and is pursuing them. Confusion! 
we shall lose the day without doubt.” 

“Look out, look out!” said Jack. “The Ironsides are on 
us again and in new force. They ride like a whirlwind.” 

And like a whirlwind they did ride, destroying all that came 
in their way. Flanked by the Scotch horse under General 
Leslie they rode through us, sweeping our companies away like 
chaff before the storm. Many men lost heart and turned and 
fled before that awful onslaught. For myself, I felt my heart 
like to burst with grief and rage, and would have ridden 
amongst the enemy to kill some half-dozen of them before I 
was killed myself, but Jack seized my bridle and steered his 
horse and mine through the mass of our own men who had 
turned tail and were flying towards York. 

“Tis all over there, man!” he cried, as I strove to detach 
my reins from his grasp. “ Let us where we shall be of some 
use. See, our left wing hath put the enemy to flight.” 
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And indeed what had happened to our right wing was 
equally happening to the enemy’s right, for Colonel Hurry had 
prevailed against them. At the beginning of the fight the 
Parliamentary troops under Sir Thomas Fairfax and Colonel 
Lambert were defeated, though Sir Thomas himself had fought 
his way with five or six troops through the Royalist army to 
his own left. And the brigade under Lord Fairfax having 
given way, was further hampered by the cowardice of some 
newly-raised regiments under Sir Thomas, which, being panic- 
stricken, turned and fled in confusion on the troops in their 
rear, whom they threw into disorder and trampled underfoot. 
The right wing of the rebels thereupon broke up and fled for 
miles across country in the direction of Tadcaster and Cawood, 
crying as they went that all was lost. And so infectious was 
this panic that the other Parliamentary troops under Generals 
Manchester, Lever, and Fairfax gave way also, and were pre- 
paring to quit the field when a sudden turn of fortune changed 
matters altogether. 

For while our left wing was sweeping away the Parliamentary 
right, Cromwell came back from his pursuit of our right, and 
seeing the state of affairs, made haste to repair the damage. 
Sir Thomas Fairfax at the same moment rallied his horse, 
and Manchester’s foot, returning from the chase of our troopers, 
got into order with the other two divisions and came on again 
to attack our left wing, which by that time had pursued the 
Parliamentary right as far as the baggage-waggons. So here 
was the battle to be fought over again, just when each side 
thought it won, our left having been victorious while our right 
was defeated, and the same thing having happened to the other 
side. 

Now Philip and Jack and I had wheeled away with several 
others when the Ironsides broke our ranks and had gone over 
to our victorious left, so that when the rebels under Cromwell 
and Fairfax came on again to meet us, we fell in with a troop 
of horse and prepared to contest the matter once more. A 
fierce and terrible contest it would doubtless be, though there 
could hardly be more bloodshed, I thought, than had already 
taken place. For as we rode across the field, it was indeed 
pitiable to see the sights which met our eyes in every direction. 
Roundhead and Cavalier alike lay on the ground dying or dead. 
Here a poor wretch implored us as we passed to dismount and 
put him out of his misery; there another with eyes starting 
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from their sockets begged us to find him a drink of water. 
The dead lay in heaps in some places where the charge had 
been thickest. Here and there the ground was literally torn 
up as if by the plough, and a hedge of dead and wounded on 
each side bore witness to where the cavalry had charged along 
and carried all before them. Horses, riderless, were galloping 
over the moor, some towards York and some towards Tadcaster, 
while others, apparently unconscious of the dreadful surround- 
ings, cropped the herbage where it had not been trampled into 
waste. Over the whole field a mist of smoke seemed to hang, 
and far away in the twilight the great towers of York Minster 
rose towards heaven as if in witness against the scenes of 
violence on earth. 

Neither Philip nor Jack nor I had come through the earlier 
part of the fight unscathed, for my arm was cut in a nasty 
manner’ and bled more than I liked, and Jack’s face was 
covered with blood from the wound in his cheek, while Philip 
had received a slash across the thick part of his sword-arm, 
which was fortunately not deep in extent. Nevertheless we 
went into the fight again side by side, resolved to do what lay 
in us to win the day for the King. 

Now that fight in the fast falling shadows was twice more 
fierce and bloody than even the hot business of the afternoon 
had been. Our men fought well and bravely, yea, as the Prince 
himself said next day, no army could have fought more bravely. 
Many a time did we make ground and gain an advantageous 
position, only to be swept away again by those grim Ironsides, 
who rode on us to kill and slay without mercy, shouting their 
cry of “God with us!” For three hours the fortunes of the 
fight hung in the balance, but the superior tactics of the Parlia- 
mentary Generals and the invincible powers of the troopers 
under Cromwell carried the day at last. There was no with- 
standing the onslaught of these men, who rode together like 
a wall and swept away whatever opposed itself to them. 

And so as the darkness came on the King’s troops broke 
into hopeless confusion and fled away towards York, and the 
battle was over and we had lost. Philip and Jack and I were 
together till the end and fought, I think, to the last. We spoke 
little as we rode into York that night, for we were dead beaten 
and our hearts were low within us. We had ridden out in 
the morning confident in our cause and hopeful of victory, and 
our cause was now in a worse state than ever and victory was 
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with the Parliamentarians. We had lost thousands of men, and 
the field looked more like a butcher’s shambles than the peaceful 
fields of England. Sir William Wentworth was slain, and with 
him Sir William Langdale, Sir Thomas Metham, Sir William 
Lambton, Colonel Eury, and Colonel Slingsby. Sir Charles 
Lucas, General of Lord Newcastle’s horse, was a prisoner, and 
Generals Porter and Tilyard, with nearly three thousand rank 
and file, were in the hands of the enemy, who had also secured 
twenty-five pieces of ordnance, a hundred and thirty barrels of 
powder, and several thousand arms. It was a defeat signal and 
undoubted. 

The next morning there were rumours of a strange nature 
in York. It was said that Lord Newcastle and his friends, 
dissatisfied with Prince Rupert’s conduct, had resolved to leave 
the country and abandon all further part in the war. Nor was 
this rumour unfounded, for presently the Marquis set out for 
Scarborough, being conducted thither by a troop of horse, and 
accompanied by a distinguished company of officers and gentle- 
men who sailed with him from that port for Hamburg. It was 
sixteen years ere Lord Newcastle came into the land again, 
and then the Commonwealth was over and Charles the Second 
had come to the throne. As for Prince Rupert, he too imme- 
diately summoned what force he could and marched out of 
York to the northward, where at twelve miles distance from the 
city he awaited the coming of Colonel Clavering and his three 
thousand men, and with them went away into Lancashire. 
In this way York was abandoned to the care of its own loyal 
citizens, who continued to defend it against the Parliamentary 
army. 

Now I knew not what to do when Philip and Jack announced 
their intention of following Prince Rupert, but after some 
thought I decided to return home. The harvest was coming. 
on, and it behoved me to attend to my own business. So I 
took a regretful farewell of my two friends and rode away 
through the gates southward, hoping to get home without let 
or question of any man. But in this hope I was wrong, for 
I had not ridden two miles out of the city when I was seized 
by a troop of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who, in spite of all my 
remonstrances, carried me with them to the besiegers’ camp and 
there put me into safe keeping. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
OF MY MEETING WITH GENERAL CROMWELL. 


THE troopers into whose hands I had fallen were some twelve 
or fourteen in number, all of them sturdy fellows of the same 
type that I had seen so much of on the previous day. They 
were well mounted on strong serviceable horses, and had 
evidently been into the outlying villages in pursuit of fodder, 
for each man had a bundle of hay hanging from his saddle, 
while behind them came a peasant leading a load of straw, 
which was guarded on either side by more troopers. 

“*Tis rather hard treatment, masters,” I said, when they had 
told me that I must go with them as a prisoner, “that you 
should thus arrest me who am going home to my farm twenty 
mile away with no other thought than of getting my harvest. 
Surely you do not war with peaceable folk.” 

“No, marry,” said one who rode by my side, “you are right 
there, and it would best please us not to war with any one. 
But if I mistake not, friend, you were fighting yourself 
yesterday at Marston field. A man of your inches is not 
easily lost sight of nor forgotten.” 

“Yes,” chimed in another, “’twas you, master, that slew 
Job Trotter. A great blow, that clove him through chin and 
chine.” 

“Tf I had not slain him he would have slain me,” I 
answered. 

“True, true,” said an old, grey-headed trooper. “We say 
naught, friend, against you on that score. God knows ’tis much 
pity that Englishmen should be killing Englishmen at this 
time. However, so it is, and prisoners we must make of our 
enemies whenever we can, for our own sake and defence.” 

“Why, sir,” I said, “I am no man’s enemy, I hope, save 
where there is need that I should be, and I am quite sure that 
if I cut one of you in two presently I should be ready to shake 
his hand afterward. ’Tis true I was fighting yesterday, but 
what then? Iam loyal to the King, having never been taught 
any different. I hope I am not to be blamed for doing my 
duty.” 

“Nay,” he answered, “I blame no man for doing his duty, 
for what is to blame in a man is not doing it.” 

Conversing in this manner we drew near to the Parlia- 
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mentarian camp on the south-west side of York, which city 
they were still besieging, and did continue to besiege for 
fourteen days more. I was somewhat concerned about being 
captured in this manner, for I did not know how long I might 
be kept prisoner and was already anxious about my affairs at 
home. I quieted myself, however, by reflecting that harvest 
could not possibly begin for another three weeks, by which time 
all manner of things might happen. I was very certain of one 
thing, namely, that if the Roundheads meant to keep me 
prisoner they would have to watch me as closely as a cat 
watches a mouse. I was not used to having my liberty 
curtailed, and it galled me sorely to think that I was not able 
to turn my horse’s head in which direction I pleased. 

We passed through the camp to a sort of fort from which 
the Parliamentarians were discharging some of their ordnance 
against the city walls. Here I was ordered to dismount, 
and Captain was taken away from me, at which sight I was 
exceeding sorrowful and vexed, because he was something more 
than a good horse, and I had given a good round sum rather 
than lose him. There was no help for it, however, for I had 
chosen to go a-fighting and must now abide by the fortunes of 
war, nevertheless I begged them to treat my beast with respect, 
because he had done no wrong, whatever his master had been 
unfortunate enough to do. I sat down sadly enough when they 
had led him away, and for awhile did nought but stare at the 
ground under my nose, wishing that I was back at Dale’s Field. 
There were other prisoners near me, captured, I suppose, on the 
previous evening, and we were all under guard, but I spoke 
to none of them, not feeling at that time much disposed for 
conversation. 

I had sat for some time in this way, thinking about Dale’s 
Field and wondering if Timothy Grass had gotten the haystacks 
properly thatched, and whether the sheep had been turned into 
the twelve-acre as I had given orders they should be, when the 
shadow of a man fell right before me and rested there. I 
looked up and saw standing before me a tall, stout-built man 
in a somewhat faded doublet, who stood with hands behind him 
staring at me. He was naught particular to look upon, for his 
face was coarse and red, and his nose somewhat bottle-shaped, 
and upon his forehead there was a wart which gave him a 
strange appearance. Moreover, there were blotches and pimples 
all over his cheeks, and the hair of his beard and face grew in 
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patches and tufts more than in regular fashion, so that he had 
naught of personal beauty to recommend him. But there was 
that about him which made me return his staring looks with 
interest, for he was surely the most remarkable man that I had 
ever set eyes on. Whether it was his entire bearing, or the set 
of his square mouth and chin, or the keen glance of his eye 
that made me wonder, I cannot tell, being no scholar in these 
matters, but this I do know, he was a man whom no one could 
have looked at without wonder and admiration, for he was like 
what one fancies a king to be, namely, a master and leader of 
his people. 

“Well, friend,” said he, “what do you think of?” 

His voice was somewhat harsh and rough, but not unkindly. 
I looked again at him and saw that he was measuring my 
height and breadth, which indeed were matters that all strangers 
were astonished at. 

“Sir,” I answered, “I was at that moment wondering if the 
folks at home have finished thatching our haystack, and if they 
have turned the sheep into a certain field.” 

“Peaceable thoughts,” said he, and looked away across 
the camp towards Marston. “Yea, peaceable thoughts. Then 
you are a farmer?” 

“ A yeoman, sir.” 

“A yeoman, and a follower of the King? You were fighting 
in Rupert’s army yesterday.” 

“Why, sir,” I said, “surely I have as much right to fight for 
the King as you have to fight against him. I never knew 
otherwise than that men were to obey the King, as indeed it 
saith in Holy Scripture.” 

“Yea, yea,” he answered, still staring at me. “I doubt not 
he hath followers of your sort. ’Tis your misfortune, master 
farmer, that you know no better.” 

“TI have heard men say,” I answered, “that liberty was 
impossible to Englishmen while the King reigned, but I never 
could believe that, because I have always had my own until now, 
and once when Nicholas Pratt wrongly imprisoned me in his 
cellar. Besides what is a King for, if we are not to obey him?” 

“The King, friend, should be the high minister of the 
people—not a tyrant nor an abuser of the nation’s laws. If 
you are a true Englishman, you should know that.” 

“IT am a true Englishman enough, sir,’ I answered. “Other- 
wise I should not be here.” 
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“ How came you here, then?” 

Now I knew by that time who the man was, for I recognized 
him as the great leader I had seen yesterday—Oliver Cromwell 
himself. And knowing this I did not like to tell him how it 
was that I had come to York on the previous day, fearing that 
if I did so I should reveal some State secret or other and injure 
the King. 

“Why, sir,” I said, “I was brought in by the soldiers, a 
prisoner.” 

“Yea, because you are an enemy and therefore to be taken 
care of. But how came you here, and fighting against us 
yesterday, if you are so anxious about those hayricks at 
home?” 

“Sir,” I said, “I am a plain man and know naught of 
politics, only what I am told by my betters. I was fighting 
here yesterday because I chanced to be yonder in York and was 
pressed into service, whereby I got this cut on my left arm and 
lost some blood.” 

“And slew certain of my troopers. Well, farmer, it would 
have been best for you to stay at home, and meddled not in 
these matters. And as to fighting for the King, why, man, you 
are fighting against your own liberties. Man, man, do you 
know what this England of ours will be when this is past? A 
fair land flowing with the milk and honey of peace, wherein 
every man shall have right and justice, and the poor shall no 
more be oppressed. And yet ye will set your faces against 
all that.” 

He was walking up and down before me as he spoke, his 
face twitching as if under some strong emotion, and his hands 
restlessly clasping and unclasping themselves behind his back. 
His eyes were fixed on the ground, but there was such a far- 
away look in them, that I do not think he saw the daisies at his 
feet. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “ but there will be much tribulation first. 
Englishmen slaying Englishmen when they should have smitten 
hands in friendship. How long, how long? And even for us 
that were ordained to this mission there is bitter grief and 
travail. Mine own lad, and now my brother’s son; why, then 
and not only ours, but many another man’s children. Nought 
but blood, blood, wherever one turns!” 

He was now standing still, with his face turned towards the 
city and his back to me, and I felt quite sure that he had 
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entirely forgotten my presence, and was communing with him- 
self. Presently, however, he turned on me again, and spoke 
once more. 

“You have been in York this morning, friend. How fare 
they there? I hear that Newcastle hath ridden away and left 
them, and that Rupert is on his way northward again. So do 
the rats leave the sinking ship.” 

“ Sir,” I said, “I do not know how they fare in York, and if 
I did I should not tell you. You would think poorly of me if I 
were to betray my own friends. Whether my side be wrong or 
right, I must cleave to it now.” 

He looked at me for a moment, and then walked away, his 
head bending forward over his breast, as if he were debating 
some great matter within himself, and so passed out of sight 
amongst the tents. A young gentleman who had lingered near 
now approached me, and entered into conversation. He was 
attired in the uniform of a King’s officer, and seemed highly 
disconsolate at finding himself a prisoner in the Parliamentary 
camp. 

“You have been talking to Cromwell,” said he. “’Tis a 
strange man, and one that I cannot understand. Do you think, 
friend, that he hath his senses in full possession? Have not 
these troubles somewhat turned his brain?” 

“Why, sir,” I answered, “so far as I can see of him his 
brain must be a deal sounder than most men’s are. I did not 
see him lose his head in the fight yesterday, and he talks 
sensibly enough to my mind.” 

“°Tis a great and wonderful man,” said the young gentle- 
man. “A man, I begin to think, such as England hath not 
seen this long time. But see now, only last night as I lay 
trying to sleep near yonder baggage-waggon, I saw him walking 
up and down, for his tent was near me, and he muttered and 
talked to himself like one possessed. Yea, and once I did hear 
him sigh sadly, like one in great sorrow, whereas he ought to 
have rejoiced over his victory. But what think you of these 
Roundheads ?” 

“They have only just laid hands upon me, sir,” I said, “and 
I therefore cannot say. They seem decent men, grave and 
sober, and rare soldiers.” 

“T tell thee what it is, friend,” said the young officer, “ these 
men will never be beaten. There is no rioting and drinking in 
the camp after a victory, as there would have been in ours. I 
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think they think of nought else but pursuit of arms and sober 
talk about drill and tactics and such like. Yea, and you could 
see how they fought yesterday. Specially raised and trained 
and drilled they all are, and General Cromwell moves them all 
like one piece. The King hath no such soldiers as these. Is it 
true, friend, that Prince Rupert has gone northwards ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered ; “ he marched away before noon, and 
Lord Newcastle hath gone to Scarborough with his friends, 
where he will take ship for the Continent.” 

“Alas!” said he. “If only Rupert had taken Newcastle’s 
advice yesterday. The Prince is brave as a lion, but he hath no 
judgment. They say he received a despatch from the King 
early yesterday morning, bidding him engage the enemy, but he 
showed it to none of the commanders. I wonder what these 
Roundheads will do with us now. ’Tis poor work being taken 
prisoner. I had as lief be killed and done with.” 

That, however, was not quite to my own liking, because a 
prisoner always has some chance of escape. As the night drew 
near I began to cast about me for some means of regaining my 
liberty, but saw none, for we were closely surrounded by guards, 
and I perceived no way of getting at my horse Captain, without 
whom I was not minded to stir a foot. So as it grew to dusk, I 
made myself comfortable against a truss of hay, and fell asleep, 
my rest not even being disturbed by the noise of an occasional 
discharge of the ordnance, which now and then fired a shot into 
the city. I know not how long I had slumbered in this manner, 
when one of the troopers who had brought me in awoke me by 
shaking my arm, and bade me follow him. I went after him 
towards a tent, from the door of which a light shone, given out 
by a lamp placed on a table, at which sat General Cromwell 
and another officer, whom I did not know then, but afterwards 
came to know well enough as Sir Thomas Fairfax. The latter 
was engaged in sealing a packet, and did not look up as I entered. 

“Master farmer,’ said Cromwell, “you would like to get 
back to that hayrick you spoke of. Will you take a letter to 
Sir Richard Lowther at Pontefract Castle, and so get your 
liberty, and go home?” 

“Tf it be not against the King, sir,” I answered. 

“JT dare say the King is not mentioned in it,” said he. “’Tis 
a private letter from Sir Thomas here.” 

“Will you deliver it faithfully, friend?” asked the other 
officer, glancing hard at me. “ You look trusty, I think.” 
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“T will ride straight to the Castle with it, sir, if you will give 
me my own horse again,” I said, and held out my hand for the 
packet. 

“Give him his horse,” said Cromwell, “and see him out of 
the camp.” 

He followed me to the curtain of the tent. “Go home, lad,” 
said he; “go home, and do not come a-fighting again. The 
only son of thy mother, and she a widow! Go home, go home ; 
there are enow of us that have lost children already.” 

He pushed me out into the darkness, and dropping the 
curtain, went inside the tent again, and left me wondering. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
OF MY ADVENTURE AT THE WAYSIDE INN. 


I WAS exceeding well pleased to regain my liberty on such easy 
terms, and said so to the trooper who conducted me outside 
the camp, and who was the same grey-headed man that had 
brought me in earlier in the day. Also I was somewhat 
interested at the behaviour towards me of General Cromwell, 
whom I had previously imagined to be more likely to hang me 
from the nearest tree than to send me home again to my hay- 
ricks, 

“You doubtless gained his favour, Master Dale,” said the 
old trooper, “by telling him that you had as much right to 
fight for the King as he had to fight against him. He liketh 
plain speaking, doth Master Oliver, whether it is in his own way 
or not. But it is not with such as you that our quarrel is. I 
dare say you do honestly fight for the King, knowing no better, 
and believing you do your duty thereby. Against that I have 
nought to say. But there are those about the King and in his 
army who do corrupt him with evil counsels, loving not the 
liberty and advantage of the nation, but rather thinking of their 
own selfish ends, and it is with these that our quarrel lies. Yea, 
and will lie until God hath swept them away from the face of 
the earth, and England is free again. And now, lad, you are 
outside the camp and can go without let or question, and so 
fare you well.” 

In this way I took leave of the enemy, and rode away 
through Askham Bryan towards Tadcaster, glad enough to be 
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free to go after my own affairs. My head was very full of my 
late adventures as I rode along It was only forty-eight hours 
since I had left home, and yet I had seen in that time more 
than ever I had seen in all the previous years of my life. [ had 
carried a despatch from the King to Prince Rupert and had 
heard a counsel held between the Prince and his generals, I 
had gone into battle and slain more than one man and got 
wounded myself, and I had been taken prisoner and had held 
parley with General Oliver Cromwell. Here was enough to 
make one think deeply, and I wondered what the people at 
home would say to it. Somehow it seemed a long, long time 
since I saw the farm-house lights and the faces of those I loved. 
A whole age seemed to have gone by since I had ridden away 
on that errand to York. I wondered if the wounded officer 
still lay at our house, and if all had gone well since I left. I 
had seen enough of war to make me satisfied, and I resolved as 
we sped homewards that in future I should stay where my duty 
required me to be rather than go forth to seek adventures. And 
yet I should have done the same thing again under similar cir- 
cumstances. The villages along the roadside were busy enough 
even at that late hour of the evening. Fugitives of the Royalist 
army had flown or crept along the highway all day long, 
wounded and weary, and were filling the inns by which I passed. 
The road itself was thronged with carts and waggons filled with 
wounded men, going I know not whither. For the first few 
miles I was stopped more than once by Roundhead soldiers, 
who let me go on at once on seeing a passport I had received 
from General Cromwell. Of Royalist troops I saw none; they 
were apparently dispersed in other directions. 

When I came to Aberford I determined to take the road 
which runs through Castleford, rather than follow the usual 
route to Brotherton and Ferrybridge. This I decided upon for 
two reasons, first, the road through Castleford would take me 
in an almost straight line to Pontefract, and second, it would 
probably not be so thronged as the other highway. So I went 
on and made good progress for awhile, but before I had come 
to Kippax, Captain suddenly went dead lame and hobbled so 
sorely that I was forced to dismount and lead him by the bridle. 
Poor beast, he had gone through some sorely trying work since 
leaving home, and in addition to it had received a slight wound 
in his left shoulder from a pike thrust aimed at him by one of 
the Roundhead foot. It was a most unfortunate matter, however, 
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that he should fail me at this juncture, for I was then but five 
miles from Pontefract and eight from home, and should have 
been at Dale’s Field in two hours if all had gone well. 

There was nothing for it but to give Captain a rest, and I 
accordingly led him a little way further to where the wayside 
inn stands at the four cross-roads beyond Kippax. That isa 
lonely house and hath no other cottage near it for some distance ; 
indeed, the landlord there gets little custom, save from those 
who pass along that way, going from York to Castleford, or 
from Leeds to Selby, such being farmers and drovers with 
herds of sheep or cattle. The host at that time was one John 
Sanderson, a Pontefract man by birth, and a right good man 
for such a place, being brave and honest, as wayside landlords 
should be, for they have many dangers to confront and more 
temptations to withstand than their fellows who live in towns 
or villages. 

Honest John, when I went into the kitchen, was drinking his 
own health before the fire, which was a not unwelcome sight 
even in July, for the night was somewhat chilly. There was 
another man seated on the long settle whom I did not know, 
but who seemed from his appearance to be a cattle drover that 
had put up there for the night. 

“God save us, Master Dale!” said John Sanderson. “Is it 
really you, and what are you doing here at this time o’ night. 
Surely not from York market in these troublous times? Dear 
heart, the sight of wounded men that we have seen this day, 
and ’tis said that on the Sherburn road they be twice as 
thick.” 

“Ten times as thick, John, and that is why I chose this road. 
But hark ye, John, my horse has gone dead lame and can go 
no further. ’Tis a great pity, for I would gladly have got home 
as quick as may be.” 

“Let me see him,” said John, and followed me into the yard. 
“’Tis not the best of times to put a horse into our stables, 
Master Will,” he continued, when we were clear of the house, 
“for there are all sorts of folks about and my wits are that 
moydered that I know not how to keep an eye on right and 
left. Ah, I see it is Captain, that you bought from the 
Wakefield corn-miller, and a good horse ’tis. So ho, my lad, 
stand over! Yes, lame indeed, but an hour or two’s rest, 
Master Will, an hour or two’s rest, you see, why ’twill put him 
to rights, I warrant.” 
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“But if your stables are not safe, John? And, hark you, I 
would not now lose Captain for a hundred pounds, for he hath 
been in battle and behaved himself like a hero. See, he hath 
gotten a thrust from a pike-staff in his right shoulder to show 
for his pains.” 

“Lord, Master Will, and you have been fighting. Why, 
why? but now William, lad, do you bring Captain into our 
back kitchen, where we can keep an eye on him while he rests. 
There is enow straw on the floor to bed half a dozen horses, for 
there were four wounded men slept in it last night, that were 
fleeing to Pontefract Castle, only they could get no further 
along the road. These be sad times indeed, Master William. 
A pike thrust, quotha?” 

So we had Captain into the outer kitchen, and gave him a 
feed of corn to comfort him, after which I went and sat against 
the fire in the front kitchen until such times as he should be 
sufficiently rested to go on his journey again. And, indeed, I 
myself was not sorry to rest me awhile, for, eager as I was to 
get home again, the fatigue and excitement of the past two 
days and nights was beginning to tell upon me and make me 
sleepy. So there I sat on the long settle, the drover having 
gone to his bed during our absence, and talked to John 
Sanderson about the great fight of the previous day, news of 
which had come to him in fragments all day long. 

“Yes, indeed, Master Will,” said John, “we have had our 
ears warmed by this news, I warrant you. For some said that 
Prince Rupert and his army were cut to pieces, and that York 
was in flames, and Marston Moor sodden with blood. Aye, sad 
times indeed these be, William, of a surety.” 

“You would have thought so, John, if you had been where 
I was yesterday,” I said, my mind dwelling on the faces of the 
dead men I had seen. 

“Why,” said he, “I dare say it was terrible work, and old 
Mother Robey that lives at Church Garforth yonder, she 
foretold that something would come to pass erelong. For 
she had dreams, she said, of blood, and of horses flying through 
the air, which meant, she said, ill-tidings and great disaster, and 
she saw the King’s crown fall from a pillar, all of which is sad 
things, Master Will, and disquieting to a sober man. Indeed, I 
know not what the world is coming to nowadays.” 

So he went on talking, for he was glib of tongue, until his 
head began to nod, and presently he fell fast asleep in his chair, 
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and left me sitting there alone in the inn kitchen. Sleep, too, 
was weighing down my own eyelids very heavily, and I could 
have stretched myself along the settle and fallen into slumber 
at once if it had not been for my anxiety about getting forward 
on my journey. However, that presently gave way under my 
great need of rest, and I was very soon as fast asleep as John 
Sanderson himself. 

How long I slept I do not know, but when I awoke the fire 
had burnt very low, and there was a faint streak of grey light 
stealing in through the shutters. John Sanderson still snored 
heavily in his chair. I was rather cold and shivery, and was 
going to rise and draw the fire together, when I heard steps 
outside, followed by the pit-pat of a horse’s feet. A hand 
tapped at the door, and John not showing any sign of awaking, 
I went across the kitchen and undid the bolts. The morning 
light shone in fresh and strong as I threw the door open, and 
showed me the figure of a man standing outside the threshold 
holding his horse by the bridle. He was turned away from me 
when the door opened, examining his beast’s knees, which were 
cut as if by a fall, but at the sound he faced round and looked 
full at me. 

Now, I had never seen the man in my life before, and did 
not know him from Adam, and I was therefore something more 
than surprised when he started away from me as if I had been 
a ghost. He held up one hand to shield himself, as though I 
had motioned to strike him, and there came over his face such 
a look of terrible fear as I never saw on any other human 
countenance. 

“God save me!” said he. “’Tis himself!” 

“What is the matter, friend?” I cried. “It would appear 
that my presence causes you some uneasiness. Do I look so 
very dreadful, then ?” 

Now a great look of relief came over the man’s face when I 
spoke, and he drew himself up from his frightened posture and 
stood staring at me curiously. He was a tall, broad-shouldered 
man of more than middle age, clad in clothes much stained 
with travelling, and wearing a large horseman’s cloak over his 
shoulders. His hair was grey, and his face much scarred and 
seamed, as if he had seen all sorts of weather and taken not a 
few blows. 

“Sir, sir,’ said he, stammering some words forth in his 
confusion, “I beg your pardon, sir—you looked—in fact, your 
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honour gave me a great fright. You look so much like—some- 
one I once knew.” 

He still stood and stared at me, examining my height and’ 
breadth, and glancing at my face as if he could not believe that 
I was other than a spirit. John Sanderson meanwhile had’ 
awoke and was now standing behind me looking at the stranger.. 

“Yes,” said the man once more, “so much like some one I 
once knew.” 

“Marry,” said John Sanderson, “then you knew his father, 
friend, for this is the very spit of him as he was. But ’tis cold 
work standing here, so come in, master, if you want good 
accommodation for man or beast.” 

The man tied his horse to a ring outside the porch, and 
followed us inside. 

“T could eat some food,” he said, “for I have ridden a long 
way since night, and the horse would do with a feed of corn.” 

“You shall have both,” said John. “Plague on it! who 
would ha’ thought the day was come already. Three o’clock, 
as I am a living sinner. But then, ’tis light nearly all night 
now.” 

The stranger had taken his seat opposite me on the settle, 
and I noticed that he kept glancing at me in the same strangely 
curious fashion. I rose and went towards the outer kitchen, 
where Captain was still resting. The man’s eyes followed me 
as I moved. I looked round and caught them fixed upon me. 

“You seem interested in me, friend,” I said, not exactly 
liking to be stared at in this manner. 

“JT ask your pardon,” he answered. “I have not been in 
these parts for many years, and I knew a man then—perhaps it 
was your father, as the landlord said just now. I could have 
sworn you were he.” 

“ And what made you afraid, then?” 

“ Because the man I took you for is dead,” he said. “Come, 
master, you would have been afraid yourself if you had suddenly 
met a man whom you fancied dead and buried these twelve 
years.” 

“T suppose I should,” I answered, and went into the outer 
kitchen and led Captain forth, He seemed to have recovered 
by that time, and as I was anxious to be off, I laid down my 
reckoning for John Sanderson on the horse-block outside, and 
mounting my horse rode away out of the yard. Looking round 

at the gate, I saw the stranger staring at me from the window, 
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one shutter of which he had put back to get another glimpse of 
me ere I departed. But as his queer fancies were nought to 
me, I rode away, and erelong drew rein at the Barbican in 
Pontefract, where I gave Sir Thomas Fairfax’s letter into safe 
keeping for Sir Richard Lowther, and talked awhile with the 
guard on what things I had seen at York and Marston. They 
would fain have kept me there for some time, so that I might 
tell them more news of the battle, but I was anxious to be 
home, and presently set out again for Dale’s Field, where I 
arrived just as old Jacob, always first to rise, was coming out on 
the doorstep to see how the morning air smelt. 











Reviews. 


—— 


I.—CURSUS VITZ SPIRITUALIS.! 


IT is only a small number of spiritual books written centuries 
ago that are worth reprinting in the present day. Unless the 
writer is such a master of his art as not to be materially influ- 
enced by the age in which, and the circumstances amongst 
which, he lived, there is often a want of harmony with the 
present day, not so much in the thoughts as in the way of 
putting them, that renders the book distasteful to modern 
readers. But there are men whose genius or whose sanctity 
renders their writings ever fresh and full of interest. Thomas 
a Kempis will never be out of date, or The Spiritual Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, or, indeed, Zhe Christian Perfection of Father 
Rodriguez, in spite of its quaint illustrations, and primary 
adaptation to the religious life. So it is with the works of 
St. Bernard and St. Alphonsus and St. Francis of Sales, to say 
nothing of older writers still. So too, we say without hesitation, 
it is with the Cursus Vite Spiritualts of the Cistercian monk, 
Father Charles Joseph Morotius. His book is a perfect mine 
of spiritual instruction. It carries us up the ladder of perfection 
from the lowest step to the point where the life of earth is 
merged into an anticipation of the life in Heaven. And it is 
throughout sensible, practical, thorough. It shows a deep 
knowledge both of the ways of God and of the soul of man. 
It faces all the difficulties of the spiritual life, and teaches us 
how to overcome them. It proclaims itself the work of one 
who has practised what he preaches, who can describe, from 
the experience of himself and others, where are the pitfalls to 
be avoided, the remedies to be adopted, and the most important 
points at which to aim. As an analysis of motives it is 


1 Cursus Vite Spiritualis. Auctore R. P. D.C. J. Morotio, Congregationis 
S. Bernardi Monacho. Editio Nova a Sacerdote Cong. SS. Redemptoris adornata. 
Ratisbon, New York, and Cincinnati: Pustet. 
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masterly, and its suggestions are efficacious to meet the evils 
against which they are directed. 

The arrangement of the book is most methodical, and 
carries out the promise of the title, that it affords an easy and 
clear system which will lead a man from the beginning of his 
conversion to the height of sanctity. It accordingly com- 
mences with the evils of sin, the signs of conversion, and the 
fruits worthy of penance, and after a discussion of the chief 
hindrances and objections to the spiritual life, it goes through 
the seven deadly sins, their causes, the actions whereby they 
are manifested, the remedies to be applied to them, &c. The 
practice of mortification is discussed per longum et latum, and so 
we pass from the way of beginners, or purgative way, as it is 
called, to the illuminative ; from sin and how to avoid it, to 
virtue and how to attain it. The third part, which deals with 
the state. of the perfect, or the unitive way, is more compen- 
diously treated, but with a skill and knowledge of the subject 
which renders it most valuable to all who are aiming at 
perfection. We will translate a paragraph respecting one of the 
hindrances which is often only too successful in keeping back 
pious souls from making progress. 


Some there are who, on account of the flies that buzz about them, 
that is, idle and foolish thoughts, abandon the path on which they have 
entered, whereas they ought rather to have driven them away with the 
hand of holy wrath. Others there are who go astray after the flies 
aforesaid, like boys pursuing butterflies. ‘There are, moreover, others 
who are at once terrified at the barking of the dogs of Hell; that is to 
say, when they experience some evil temptation, they either turn aside 
from their path, or else enter on a conflict with the temptation itself, 
seeking to chase it away, instead of paying no attention to it and 
pursuing their way with speedy step, as pilgrims and travellers ought to 
do. For if a traveller were to stop at every dog that barks, or to 
defend himself, or to try to make the dogs keep quiet, they would only 
bark the more, and he would delay his journey. (p. 313.) 


This is excellent advice, and, if our space allowed, we 
could quote equally good counsel from almost every chapter. 
Especially we would recommend the pages which deal with 
self-love, and the methods of ridding ourselves of it. Father 
Morotius’ book is one that will be found an inexhaustible 
storehouse of sermons and instructions for Religious, and above 
all, of profitable meditation for all who desire to serve God with 
all their hearts. 
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2.—THE SACRED HEART STUDIED IN THE SACRED SCRIPTURES.! 


Father Saintrain’s book appeared in 1868. It seems to have 
been translated into English some years ago, for the Jimprimatur 
bears date 1884, yet it only issued from the press in 1890. It 
deserves, however, a hearty welcome, for it contains a series of 
loving studies of the principal passages in Holy Scripture which 
declare or illustrate the love of God the Word for man from all 
eternity, since man’s creation and especially since He Himself 
took Flesh and dwelt amongst us. Its doctrine is solid, the 
knowledge of Scripture it displays both wide and deep, and it 
is full of a piety which bears the special cachet of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. 

After the chapters devoted to the inquiry what the Heart 
of Jesus is, and what Its titles to our devotion, the author ever 
bearing in mind the dictum that the heart is the man, depicts 
our Lord in His character as the Bridegroom of human nature, 
of the Church and of the individual soul. Then passing to the 
consideration of His office as Victim for the sins of men, he 
finds in the “Lamb slain from the beginning of the world” 
abundant matter for five very beautiful chapters which are 
enriched by studies of the types, real and personal, of the Old 
Testament. Amongst these we may specially mention the 
study of the Patriarch Joseph as one in which the parallel 
between his career of triumphant suffering and that of our 
Blessed Lord is worked out in striking detail. And from the 
shadow we are led to the reality in the history of the Man of 
Sorrows, and the perpetual renewal of the state of a Victim in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. From the Sacrifice he naturally 
passes to the Sacrament, which in the wonders of Its invention, 
and in the history of Its contrasts with the unbelief of the Jews, 
the misbelief of heretics, and the ungrateful forgetfulness or 
worse of many of the children of the Church, multiplies Its 
claims to the title of the Love of loves. The touching stories 
of the two conversions of the Samaritan woman at the well and 
of Mary Magdalen, describe our Lord’s compassionateness in 
action towards sinners, and in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
He paints in vivid colours the unspeakable gentleness of His 
Heart towards the humble and contrite. But naturally our 

1 The Sacred Heart studied in the Sacred Scriptures. Translated from the 


French of Rev. H. Saintrain, C.SS.R., author of Le Redempteur, &c. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 1890. 
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author dwells longest and most fondly on the mysteries of 
Gethsemani and Golgotha. They are the amplest revelations 
of the Sacred Heart, the devotion to which takes from them its 
leading characteristics of self-sacrificing zeal and loving repara- 
tion. Everywhere the book is rich in Scriptural illustration, 
but the twelve chapters which embrace the history of the 
Passion are tessellated with texts from all parts of Holy Writ, 
yet without any of the violence of application which is too often 
found in the writings of ascetics. 

On the whole we heartily commend this work as eminently 
pious and profound, and particularly useful for drawing faithful 
souls to recognize the fulness and depth of the revelations 
concerning the Sacred Heart contained in the Word of God 
Himself. 

We wish, however, we could give the same unqualified praise 
to the translator’s share in the work. In his desire to preserve 
“the ardour and unction” of the original he has, we think, 
fallen into the mistake of retaining too much of the excla- 
matory style of the French. English readers will be apt 
to call in question the taste of not a few of the expressions 
employed, and to condemn some as positively bad English. 
Thus we are told that while Peter sleeps, “his judges are 
a prey to insomnia.” (p. 111.) «The earth is represented as 
a censer “swung in the midst of the embalmed regions of 
space.” (p. 123.) And in the same page we are told that but 
for the Sacrifice of the Mass, “the earth, the theatre of so many 
crimes, would be but a heap of ruins calcined by the lightnings.” 
(p. 123.) There are many similar expressions in every part of 
the book. We fear that the reader’s attention is likely to be 
diverted from the pious thoughts it contains to the peculiarities 
of the style and the imperfections of the translator’s performance 
of his task. 


3.—BOSSUET AND THE BIBLE.} 


The formation of a great orator and classic must always be 
of interest to the literary student, and M.de la Broise has 
chosen a study under this aspect of the great Bossuet for his 
thesis presented to the Faculté des Lettres de Paris. His object 
is to show how completely the characteristic quality of the 


1 Bossuet et la Bible. Par R. dela Broise. Paris: Retaux-Bray, 1890. 
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thought and style of Bossuet is fashioned in the mould of 
the Bible. 


The author detects in the subject of his study a certain lack 
of creative originality. Bossuet 


Excelled in developing and grouping thoughts or images already 
known and previously employed, rather than in discovering such as 
were new and unexpected. He had more need than certain others to 
receive all the elements which he was to handle. He understood, 
perceived, felt marvellously, and knew how to express all that was in 
his soul, but on condition of his faculties having been first awakened 
by an impression from without. 


It was here that the Bible came in to supply the one want 
of his genius, and it offered him just what was needed to meet 
his disposition to repose on secure foundations for his attraction, 
wide horizons and lofty aspirations, his love of noble thoughts 
and images. 

In comparing Bossuet with the other leading French 
preachers of the seventeenth century, the author finds Bourd- 
aloue to be the only one who is like him in drawing so entirely 
from Scripture. Flechier, Mascaron, Massillon, Fenelon, avail 
themselves assiduously of the contents of the Bible, but rather 
for the sake of supporting or illustrating thoughts which they 
have obtained and elaborated on other lines. Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue are simply the servants and exponents of the Bible 
in all that they think and write. 

The contrast between Bossuet and Bourdaloue is interesting. 


With Bossuet, purely human reasoning, even theological reasoning, 
has less place; the Scripture testimonies press against one another, if 
one may so say, in more compact and serried ranks. But, if Bourdaloue 
is less lavish in his use of texts, on the other hand he dwells longer on 
each, and takes more pains to make it effective. Bossuet casts us into 
the middle of a forest of Biblical citations and examples. Bourdaloue 
isolates a verse, makes his hearer consider it from different points of 
view, and gathers round it reasonings and reflections, as Le Notre used 
to make long alleys converge towards a central point. In Bossuet we 
perceive the spontaneity of a memory which finds at once the appro- 
priate Biblical reference, the spontaneity of a mind which colours 
and quickens it, and then passes on to another. In Bourdaloue we 
perceive the religious, the man of prayer and meditation; it is by 
meditation on his subject that he determines on the words of Scripture 
which he needs, it is by meditation on the words of Scripture that he 
draws from them all the senses and all the applications which are to his 
purpose. 
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M. de la Broise works out his idea exhaustively, under many 
-divisions. Some might deem his treatment too diffuse and 
suggest the cutting down of his volume to half its size, but he 
has in view literary students; especially, we should imagine, 
students of the art of preaching, and they may not find the 
ibulk of his book excessive. 


4.—A NUN: HER FRIENDS AND HER ORDER. 


The religious whose busy and useful life is traced in the 
‘interesting volume before us was not the Foundress of the 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin, or Order of Loreto, as 
‘the Rathfarnham brarich of it is called, although it is to 
her that it owes in great measure its present efficiency and 
popularity in Ireland. It was Mary Ward,? who was born 
in Yorkshire in 1585, in the days when, in consequence of 
tthe Elizabethan persecutions, young ladies who desired to 
embrace the religious life had to forsake their country as well 
as leave their home, with whom the idea first originated of an 
Order for the education of girls. Her project was a new 
departure as regards conventual life, for at that time the need 
of active Orders of women was not recognized, and the garb of 
the nun was never seen outside the cloister. On this account 
when, together with five English ladies likeminded with herself, 
she began the work of education at St. Omer, she encountered 
obstacles and trials almost insuperable. The first houses founded 
in England were at Hammersmith near London and at Mickle- 
gate Bar in York, and though the first named has gone, the 
second for more than two hundred years has never closed its 
-doors. The Institute took deep root on the soil of Ireland, and 
it is with the Irish branch that this volume chiefly deals, espe- 
cially the large and prosperous Rathfarnham Convent, founded 


1 4 Nun: her Friends and her Order. By Katharine Tynan. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., 1891. 

2 By a misprint Mary Ward’s epitaph is spoiled. Miss Tynan gives it thus: 
“**To love the poor, persevered in the same line by,” &c., which is nonsense. Clearly 
“line ” should be ‘‘ live,” and ‘‘ by ” must be “‘ die,” as the next word ‘‘ rise ” shows. 
“The singular and beautiful epitaph should, it seems, run thus: 

**To love the poor, 
Persevere in the same, 
Live, die, and rise with them, 
Was all the aim 
of Mary Ward.” 
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from York by Mother Teresa Ball in 1821. There Mother 
Xaveria (Jane Fallon), the subject of this biography, entered as 
a novice in 1849, when seventeen years old, there she was in 
turn Mistress of. Novices and Mistress of Schools, and there 
for many a year she filled most ably the responsible post of 
Superior General. There too she died, at the age of fifty-six, 
deeply regretted by her loving daughters, and there her spirit 
still lives and rules, for her memory is fondly cherished, and 
many a story is related of her virtue and her sweetness, her 
energy and courage, her prudence and wisdom, as well as of 
the persuasive charm of her manner and the winning beauty 
of her countenance. 

There is no doubt that this attractive woman was as highly 
gifted by nature as by grace. She possessed a great amount of 
appreciation of character, and ready sympathy with others, 
which rendered her an excellent Mistress of Novices. 


Once when a timid young novice had broken a beautiful statue, she 
went, we are told, to the Mother in tears and trembling. The quick 
smile reassured her. ‘ Thank God it wasn’t a rule you broke!” was 
the half-playful comment. 

Another novice felt the rule of silence hard to keep. One can 
imagine a kind of nervous craving for speech when there is an 
ordinance of silence. She brought her difficulty to the Sub-Mistress, 
who gave her the barren permission to speak when it was absolutely 
necessary. This didn’t help the novice at all, she desiring to be able to 
speak even out of season; but fortunately Mother Xaveria found out 
the difficulty, and at once gave her leave to speak whenever she desired. 
After a little of this wholesome liberty she was quite willing to resume 
silence of her own accord (p. 110.) 


Mother Xaveria was clear-sighted enough to see that, with 
the advance of education among women, the old-fashioned 
systems of the convent schools would no longer do. She put 
in operation many reforms, and adopted an entirely new system 
of teaching, bringing in secular teachers for special subjects, 
having the nuns trained by a thorough course of study, and 
instituting annual written and oral examinations of a very 
searching kind, so as to ensure their efficiency as teachers. It 
is no doubt very much through her exertions that the “ Loreto 
nuns ” have kept up to the standard required in secular schools ; 
and that from the mother-house in Ireland, founded in 1822 
by Mother Teresa Ball, and ruled after her by Mother 
Scholastica Somers (a sketch of whose life is given), more than 
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a hundred offshoots are to be found on the Continent and in 
the colonies. 

Miss Tynan has not allowed the reader to forget that she is 
a poetess as well as a writer of prose. We discern traces of the 
poetic licence in her pages, as, for instance, when she describes 
Mother Xaveria’s eyes as “agate clouded over by dreams ;” and 
says that during the hour of recreation “their radiance lit 
the hours to golden ” for the children under her charge. To be 
“avid of more,” and “go away placated,” also savours rather 
of verse than of prose. But she has given us an interesting and 
edifying book, which will be read with much pleasure. We lay 
it down with a very high idea of the Loreto nuns, and of the 
work they are carrying on in all parts of the world. 


5.—HYPNOTISM.! 


In this book are set forth the history of mesmerism and 
hypnotism, and an account is given of the various processes 
and of the different views of the several schools of hypnotism. 
The physical, social, and moral dangers of mesmerism and 
hypnotism are also treated of ; and an account is given of the 
relation of both of them to religion and the action of the 
Church. There is much carefully gathered information, and 
there are many useful observations in these pages. As an 
example of the latter, we may note in speaking of ecstasy the 
author observes : 


The mental phenomena accompanying the permanent state of 
hysteria have nothing in common with those of ecstasy. It is true 
that this is not so with the phenomena of the organic functions. By 
reason of the union of soul and body, ecstasy, which has its place 
entirely in the soul, has an inevitable reaction on the organism, and 
is capable of producing in it functional disturbances analogous to those 
of hysteria, such as immobility and loss of sensation, paralysis of 
certain senses or even of all the organs of sense, as, for instance, of 
sight or of hearing, just as in ordinary nervous affections. (p. 569.) 


It is here well noted, that mere similarity of effects do not 
alone prove identity of causes—an important truth much for- 
gotten by those who from hypnotic effects try to draw 
arguments adverse to the miraculous and supernatural. It 


1 L’Hypnotisme. Par L’Abbé P.G. Moreau. Paris: J. Leday, Rue de Meziére, 
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does not follow, for instance, that if the appearance of the 
stigmata can be produced by hypnotic as well as by super- 
natural agencies, the producing causes are to be identified 
because the sensible phenomena are alike. 

There is one point on which we are inclined to differ some- 
what from the author of this book : he does not, so it seems to 
us, keep sufficiently distinct hypnotism and mesmerism. The 
doctors who practise hypnotism and mesmerism are opposed 
to each other’s views, and in a scientific study of hypnotism 
the distinction should be kept clearly in mind. Some of the 
so-called hypnotic phenomena may be a mixture of deceit 
and natural and preternatural effects; the natural effects of 
hypnotism may get mixed up with deceit and with the preter- 
natural, as our author notes ; but hypnotism in itself is not this 
mixture, but a phenomenon purely natural, and is neither deceit 
nor anything preternatural ; and it is this purely natural pheno- 
menon which deserves the scientific study of those fit and 
competent to undertake it. The phenomena of mesmerism, on 
the other hand, as distinct from those of mere hypnotism, is 
a mixture of mere charlatanism possibly united with the pre- 
ternatural. 

In the matter of hypnotism, as with so many others which 
are studied, brought forward, and pushed into public notice by 
men who are enemies to religious truth, we are inclined to be 
suspicious (perhaps over-suspicious), on account of the character 
of its promoters, 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes, 


especially when we see the writers on the subject make it the 
occasion of sneering at the miraculous and supernatural. But 
nevertheless, as there are grains of the gold of truth mixed up 
with the rubbish of error, it is not wisdom to cast away both 
together, but with patience the gold must be separated from 
the grit and dirt. The valuable element in hypnotism as a 
means of saving from disease and vice those who seem incurable, 
must not be lost sight of because of the abuses to which it is 
subject, or because of the dangers, intellectual and moral, that 
may result from an imprudent or ill-intentioned use of it. 
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6.—ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, FORDHAM. 


St. John’s College, Fordham, New York, this year celebrates 
its jubilee, and may take its rank among the well-established, if 
not the venerable, institutions of the country. The joyful event 
has been celebrated not only by the usual festivities customary 
on such occasions, but by the more permanent memorials of a 
statue on the College lawn of Archbishop Hughes, its founder, 
as well as by the issuing of a handsome volume by Mr. Taaffe, 
recording its history from its first foundation till now. 

Fordham College is distant about ten or eleven miles from 
New York City, in a fine healthy situation. “Apart from the 
charm it possesses in the eyes of its loving children, Fordham,” 
says Mr. Taaffe, “stands pre-eminent among institutions of its 
kind for the picturesqueness of its surroundings, unrivalled in 
the beauty of its grounds.” Those who have the pleasure of 
visiting the College can bear witness to the truth of these words, 
and as the reader looks at the illustrations which adorn the 
volume before us, he will be able to see for himself how attrac- 
tive a place Fordham is. 

But we must say a word respecting its history. Originally 
a portion of the domain of the fierce Mohicans, or Mohegans, 
it was sold to the Dutch West India Compary in 1639, and 
after passing through the hands of various private families, 
it became the property, in 1839, of Archbishop Hughes, who 
opened it as a Theological Seminary in 1841, and about 
twenty years after sold it to the Jesuit Fathers, removing his 
Seminary elsewhere. Its first President after it became a 
College of the Society was Father Thébaud, whose literary 
fame has spread to Europe, and who was a man of solid 
learning, and very widely read. He was succeeded by Father 
Larkin, a big, stout, rosy Englishman. His first year’s Presi- 
dency was notable for an incident which will not surprise our 
readers. On St. Patrick’s day no holiday was given, and the 
refusal was put down to English antipathy to Ireland. Accord- 
ingly a plot for revenge was set on foot. 

On the evening of March 16th, when the boys assembled for 
prayers, every one was supplied with marbles of the cheap small variety. 
At a given time one of the ringleaders sent a marble through the 


14 History of St. John’s College, Fordham, New York. By Thomas G. Taaffe, 
B.A. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co, London: Burns and Oates, 
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nearest pane of glass. That was the signal, and from all sides came the 
cracking of glass, as one after another took up the mischievous work. 
In vain the prefect watched; by a deft movement of the fingers a 
marble could be propelled with sufficient force to break a pane of glass, 
and the movement so concealed as to make discovery almost impos- 
sible. This was kept up that night in the dormitory, and next day in 
the class-room, study-hall, and refectory, until hardly a pane of glass 
was left unbroken. (p. 88.) 


Of course the ringleaders were expelled, and the damage 
paid for by the boys, but we imagine that since then Presidents 
have been careful to give a holiday on St. Patrick’s day. 

After three or four other Presidents, Father Dealy was 
appointed in 1882, and entered on a new and more liberal 
policy in his administration of the College. Under him grounds, 
buildings, and studies were all remodelled. The work that he 
began was carried on with great prudence and energy by Father 
Campbell, the present Provincial of Maryland, and by Father 
Scully, who has governed the College most successfully since 
1888. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. Taaffe’s volume for an 
account of the various institutions of the College, the sodalities, 
debating societies, and cadet corps, which numbers one hundred 
and fifty members. We will only say one word of praise of 
the illustrations, which are some of the most perfect photo- 
prints that we have ever seen—clear, soft, pleasing to the eye, 
and most distinct in every detail. But we must make one 
exception to our meed of praise. Among a number of pleasing 
portraits, why should that of Father Campbell be a painful 
caricature? Let the reader compare it with the frontispiece, 
which is quite a perfect likeness of Father Scully, and he will 
understand the force of our protest. 


7.—PRE-TRIDENTINE DOCTRINE.! 


This little book of hardly more than a hundred pages of 
large print is a very slight sketch of Cajetan’s Commentaries 
of the Bible, touching mainly on such heads as tend to show 
us what a very good Protestant the Cardinal must have been. 


1 Pre-Tridentine Doctrine. A Review of the Commentary on the Scriptures of 
Cardinal Cajetan. By Robert C. Jenkins, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, Honorary Canon 
of Canterbury, &c. David Nutt, 1891. 
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It is a curious book, and likely to do harm, for it combines the 
old and the new style of attack. We have the old style, which 
consists in calling the Church hard names. The later Popes 
are identified with Antichrist (p. 90): the Church is practically 
accused of idolatry on p. 18; a certain reading of the LXX. 
being according to Canon Jenkins “the groundwork unfortu- 
nately of a still greater error in the age of the second Nicene 
Council, in which the passage was quoted in defence of the 
image-worship which then unhappily introduced into Christi- 


j anity the idolatry of the heathen world.” { This idolatry was 


practically confirmed at Trent, and is still a mark of the 
Catholic Church ; nay, according to the Canon, we are on the 
high road to paganism, for “The worship of the Mother of 
the Gods on the Vatican Hill ... may again, though more 
insidiously, darken and distort the worship of the ‘true God 
and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent.’”; Then again we 
have the well-worn sneer as to the Council of Trent’s 
“insulting summons to them (the Protestants) as rebels to 
lay down their arms and surrender all their rights as Christians, 
and even as men, to a body consisting of a fanatical majority 
of Italian and Spanish Bishops,” though Canon Jenkins ought 
to know that so far were the Popes from packing the Council, 
that on the contrary every effort was made, even to the extent 
of proroguing the sessions several times, to secure the presence 
of all the Bishops possible. Nay, more than once even 
Protestants were invited to attend the Council, and Pius the 
Fourth made two distinct attempts to get Queen Elizabeth to 
send representatives. Unfortunately, many of the countries of 
Europe, notably Germany and England, were not in a position 
to send Bishops to Trent, owing to the troubled state of the 
times. 

There is a diatribe on the “New Theology,” based on the fact 
that, after the Council of Trent, a body of theologians arose 
who remodelled theological studies, and we are told, f The 
manufacture of new doctrines, so recklessly entered upon by 
Pius the Ninth, is too fascinating a work to be altogether 
abandoned. . . . Yet this generation may in all probability not 
pass away before the Assumption of the Virgin, the Immaculate 
Conception of St. Anne, and the cu/tus of St. Joseph and 
of the Holy House of Loreto, may be added to the list of 
new doctrines to be enforced under the profane sanction of a 
Bull claiming the authority of the Almighty and of St. Peter 
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and St. Paul.” Why, even Protestants themselves can teach 
the Canon a lesson in this matter. So early as 1866 (not to 
mention Cardinal Newman’s work before he became a Catholic), 
Canon Liddon in his Bampton Lectures indicates the doctrine 
of development, and puts the matter fairly well, till he gets on 
the subject of the Immaculate Conception of our Lady. 

So much for the old method of attack, which consists in 
calling the Church and her doings by ugly names. More 
dangerous because more insidious is the new method of which 
we have examples in the book under review. This method is 
one adopted by those who, if they have the bigotry of days 
gone by, are discreet enough to hide it somewhat, and are wise 
enough to acquaint themselves in some measure with Catholic 
books and doctrine, without however submitting to that training 
which alone would enable them to interpret those books in their 
true sense./ We have all of us been amused by Cardinal 
Newman’s ‘Russian lecturer on the British Constitution in his 
Present Position of Catholics, but not all of us realize how very 
little exaggeration there is in that sketch as typical of the way 
in which Catholic truths are unconsciously misrepresented. 
Evidently Canon Jenkins, who is well acquainted with the letter 
of Cajetan’s Commentaries, looks chiefly to the Cardinal’s 
teaching on justification to make good his point that Cajetan 
“in many such questions is far nearer to the Church of England 
than to the Church of Rome.” (Preface, p. viii.) If he had 
had any theological training, he would see that his position is 
untenable, and is a libel on a great theologian. He is at con- 
siderable pains in this matter to enforce his view, and devotes 
no small part of his book to the attempt. But acquaintance 
with Catholic theology would teach him how far he is from 
appreciating the spirit of the great Cardinal, who, as he remarks. 
with some surprise, “has never been placed on the Index,” where 
assuredly he would have been placed, had he taught the doctrine 
on justification which Canon Jenkins is so anxious to fasten on 
him. If he had been anything like the man this book would: 
make him out to be, is it likely that Leo the Thirteenth would 
have chosen his Commentary alone to be republished with the 
great edition of St: Thomas’ works which our Holy Father is 
bringing out? There is, in fact, hardly a page in the book at 
which exception of one kind or another might not be taken. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE visit of the British Association to Cardiff gave occasion 
to the Bishop of Newport and Menevia to preach a sermon! 
which the scientists would do well to read and take to heart. 
It would teach them to regard the physical science which now 
seeks a monopoly of the name of science as something utterly 
subordinate and inferior to the true science—the sczentia scien- 
tiarum et ars artium—the “Science of God.” Dr. Hedley, in 
clear and classical language, brings out the eternal truth 
respecting God, that He is not the Unknown and Unknowable, 
but the Father, the Creator, the Lawgiver of mankind, the 
Infinitely Good, the Just, the Merciful, whom we know imper- 
fectly indeed and through human conceptions, but not the less 
with a real and true knowledge. “The Science of God,” says 
the Bishop, “is the greatest of all sciences. In the Science of 
God is the foundation of many sciences. Religion, morality, 
and the love of one another, are shifting morasses, not sciences, 
unless they rest on the science of God.” 

The Dedication of the new Chapel of Maynooth College is 
an event of interest to Catholics all the world over. How much 
has been done by that glorious Seminary to keep alive the 
Catholic faith, where otherwise it would have died out! How 
many thousand devoted priests and missioners have thence 
proceeded! Every fresh glory added to Maynooth is a fresh 
glory to the Church of Ireland, and the note of her prosperity 
is the note of the future triumph of Catholicity. The beautiful 
chapel lately finished at a cost of £60,000, was begun in 1845 
under Dr. Russell, continued under the present Archbishop of 
Dublin, and completed under the actual President, Mgr. Browne. 


1 The Science of God. A Sermon preached in St. David’s Church, Cardiff, by 
the Right Rev. J. C. Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. London: 


Burns and Oates. 
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On the occasion of its dedication a sermon! was preached by 
Dr. Healy, the Coadjutor-Bishop of Clonfert, whose oratorical 
gifts and knowledge of Ireland’s history well qualify him for 
the task. He briefly and skilfully sketches the past glories of 
the Church in Ireland, and tells of three historic dedications— 
of the Church at Armagh under Patrick, of the Royal Church 
at Cashel in 1137, and of Mellifont a few years later, and 
reminds the students of the College that they too are, through 
God’s help, to go forth conquering and to conquer through the 
might and with the help of God. We cannot do better than 
quote the beautiful words which conclude the Bishop’s dis- 
course : 


O Lord, our God, be with us and our children in the future, even 
as Thou hast been with our fathers through all the dreadful past. 
Chastise us, if Thou wilt, for our sins; but chastise us in Thy mercy, 
and cast us not away from Thy face; but rather guard us with Thine 
own right hand, and keep us under the shadow of Thy wings, and so 
we may walk in the path of Thy commandments all the days of our 
lives, and thus be found worthy to join the choirs of our country’s saints 
for ever in Heaven. 


There can be no more satisfactory proof of the progress 
of historical studies among Catholics than to find sound and 
scholarly work put into a little tract like that of Father 
Mackinlay.2» Whether the readers of Canon McCave’s really 
valuable essay are likely to appreciate to the full the erudition 
thus lavished upon them, is perhaps open to doubt, but we are 
ourselves strongly of opinion that good work is never wasted. 
There is more information about the early British Church 
condensed into the seventy pages of this little pamphlet than 
would have sufficed, thirty years ago, for the whole stock-in- 
trade of a historian of the first rank. If we may venture upon 
a criticism, it would be that it is not wise, from a controversial 
point of view, to hamper a strong case with the defence of so 
questionable a reading as that of Ti. Verus for Tiberius in the 
manuscripts of Gildas. 


' Sermon preached by the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Coadjutor-Bishop of Clonfert, 
on the occasion of the Dedication of the new Church of Maynooth College. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, 1891. 

2 Continuity or Collapse. Edited by the Rev. J. B. Mackinlay, O.S.B. Lecture 
the First : ‘‘ The Old Church of the Britons.” By Canon McCave, D.D. Leamington: 
Art and Book Company, 1891. Price Twopence. 
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In Father Wyndham’s sketch of the Maid of Orleans! we 
have another really valuable study compiled from the best 
authorities. The bibliography of the subject is indeed so fully 
represented, that we are surprised at the absence of any reference 
to M. Siméon Luce’s Recherches Critiques. The essay, at least in 
part, appeared originally in the Dudlin Review, and it has now 
been reprinted by St. Anselm’s Society in a separate form, with 
a short Preface from the pen of the Cardinal Archbishop. We 
are sure that every Catholic reader will warmly echo His 
Eminence’s concluding words: “It is a joy to the Bishops and 
faithful of England to have a share in wiping out the sin and 
shame which have so deeply stained, not the Saint and Martyr 
of Rouen, but the annals of our country in the calumnies and 
cruelties of which we were guilty.” 

Excellent also in its way is the quasi-historical skit entitled 
Tempora Mutantur,? now in a fourth edition. The idea of a 
visit paid to Lichfield Cathedral in the present day by St. Chad 
and Archbishop Langton, is a happy one, and is cleverly worked 
out, not too much in burlesque. The two venerable dignitaries 
of the ancient Church afterwards call at the episcopal palace, 
and are as much astounded by their experiences there as they 
are subsequently edified and consoled by their interview with 
a convert Catholic priest. 

In the Preface to the third edition of his manual of the 
Catholic Faith, Father Wilmers states that his object in pub- 
lishing this most useful work is to provide such of the laity 
whose calling requires of them a somewhat more thorough and 
extensive knowledge of Christian doctrine, with a concise and 
yet comprehensive manual of religion. He is to be congratu- 
lated on the successful issue of his labours. The Handbook 
before us, which contains 560 pages of closely-printed matter, 
will be invaluable to the German student or teacher. The 
history of the Christian religion, and the Church’s teaching in 
regard to faith and morals, are enunciated in a succinct and 
lucid manner, and in language simple and easy of compre- 
hension to those who possess but little acquaintance with the 
terms employed in the writings of theologians. 


1 The Maid of Orleans. By the Rev. Francis M. Wyndham, M.A. London: 
St, Anselm’s Society, 1891. 

2 Tempora Mutantur. Leamington: Art and Book Company. Fourth Edition. 

3 Kuragefasstes Handbuch der Katholischen Religion. Von W. Wilmers, S.J. 
Regensburg, New York, and Cincinnati: Pustet, 1891. 
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St. Zita, the Patron Saint of Domestic Servants,! is a 
Patroness who has Catholic clients without number, and very 
many of them most exemplary in their faithfulness to their 
religion and religious duties. There is no doubt that while they 
have temptations incident to their state, it also carries with it 
many spiritual blessings. Zita used to say that household work 
was one of the most effectual means of promoting our sancti- 
fication: her Life, therefore, is one that ought to be widely 
spread. We thank Lady Herbert for employing her skilful pen 
in writing it. 

Father Collingridge has issued a supplementary pamphlet? 
in answer to those who have criticized his former disquisition 
on the “Civil Principality of St. Peter.” Among the criticisms 
to which he replies is that which is found in our number for 
August. The question raised by Father Collingridge as to the 
Divine right of the Temporal Power, is one of the greatest 
importance. It is not one that can be despatched in a few 
lines, and we are quite content to leave him in possession of 
the field, and to admire his loyalty to the Holy See. If we 
cannot follow him in his theory, it is because we do not believe 
that it can be theologically established. The object of Father 
Collingridge’s pamphlet is a most laudable one—it is to seek 
the help of theologians to get the question ventilated; so 
perhaps we may on a future occasion discuss the matter more 
at length. 

St. Alphonsus’ treatise on Conformity to the Will of God* 
is indeed a “golden little treatise.” It is a compendium of 
sanctity, and he who follows the counsel it contains will speedily 
become a saint. It is practical, matter-of-fact common sense, 
and within the reach of all, and at the same time redolent of 
the virtue of the Saint who penned it. It is well translated, so 
that really it does not read like a translation. It is also a 
marvel of cheapness—seventy-two pages for a penny! These 
little miniature books issued by the Catholic Truth Society are 
a great boon to those who seek some spiritual reading where- 
with to nourish their souls day by day. 

All over Ireland, in many an unexplored nook and corner, 
are to be found most interesting relics of the past and the 

1 St. Zita, a Domestic Servant. By Lady Herbert of Lea. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 
2 The Temporal Power of the Pope definable or indefinable. 


3 On Conformity to the Will of God. From the Italian of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. Translated by the Rev. James Jones. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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footprints of the Saints of God. Findchua, Abbot of Bangor, 
and of the ruined church of Brigown, one of the earliest of 
Ireland’s Christian churches. Happily in every part of the 
country there are also found men of learning and research who 
make known to us the history of these Saints of whom we were 
ignorant before, and of the churches to which the world generally 
is a stranger. Canon Moore, the Rector of Mitchelstown, has 
delivered a lecture! in the Town Hall, in which he gives details 
respecting St. Findchua of Bangor, one of those Saints little 
known to men, and of the ruined church of Brigown. We hope 
that the lecture will promote the knowledge of St. Findchua 
and of the church that he founded. 

The Three Claims of Anglicanism® by which she seeks to 
prove her Catholicity are excellently refuted in an eight-page 
leaflet reprinted by the Catholic Truth Society from The Harvest. 
It is very suitable for distribution among Anglicans. It is clear 
in its statements, forcible in its reasoning, and ought to be 
convincing to all readers. It knocks down one by one with 
all success the “idols” of modern Anglicanism. 

The Counsels of St. Angela® to her Sisters in religion will 
be prized by every member of an Ursuline community all the 
world over. They are preceded by nine “ Bequests” left by 
the Saint as her last will and testament to the Superiors of the 
community. They breathe a true and deep religious spirit, and 
also a knowledge of the human heart such as God often inspires 
into His Saints. Those who are acquainted with Ursuline 
communities will recognize in these Counsels the spirit which 
regulates them, and the source of their widespread influence 
and high standard. 

One more has been added to the series of Miniature Lives 
of Jesuit Saints and Martyrs published by the Society of 
St. Augustine.* It is the great Founder of the Society of Jesus 
for whom Father Rouvier now claims the admiration and vene- 
ration of the reader. The story of St. Ignatius’ life has often 
been told, but it is one of which we never tire, least of all when 


1 The Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Brigown: with a Sketch of the Life of 
St. Findchua. A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Mitchelstown, on the evening 
of St. Patrick’s Day, by the Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, M.A. Dublin: Charles 
and Son, 18g91. 

2 The Three Claims of Anglicanism. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

3 The Counsels of St. Angela. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

4 Saint Ignace de Loyola, d.l.c.d.J. Par le P. Fréd. Rouvier, S.J. Lille: 
Société de Saint-Augustin. 
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we find it delineated with the peculiar grace of style which gives 
a charm to all that Father Rouvier writes. He possesses, too, 
in a high degree, the power of reducing a great subject to a 
small compass, without depriving the narrative of the interest 
and attractiveness specially belonging to it; and thus, like an 
object viewed through a diminishing glass, all the features of 
the wonderful career of this glorious Saint are faithfully repro- 
duced within the narrow limits of this tiny volume. 

The second instalment of Father Duhr’s Jesuzten-Fadeln has 
lately appeared. It contains the refutation of five charges 
commonly brought against the Society of Jesus, and too 
generally believed by non-Catholics. Of these accusations three 
are on points of history: that the machinations of the Jesuits 
were the occasion of the Thirty Years’ War, of the downfall of 
the Stuarts, and of the massacre of St. Bartholomew; and two 
theological: that the so-called Hungarian formula is the creed 
of the Jesuit, and that the vow of obedience obliges to the 
committal of mortal sin. The falsity and groundlessness of 
these assertions—the offspring of malice or of ignorance on the 
part of those who propagate them—is shown by a clear and 
simple statement of facts, sufficiently convincing, one would 
imagine, to silence calumny. This useful little work will be 
complete in six parts. It is not exactly popular, but is rather 
intended, as the title-page indicates, to remove the misappre- 
hensions of the educated reader. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 


In the £tudes for August, Father Martin enlarges on the 
view of the Labour Question given in the Encyclical of His 
Holiness and compares it with the theories of the socialists of 
the day. From the pen of Father Cornut we have an interesting 
and able sketch of the late P. Félix, or rather of his Paris 
Conferences. They extended over a period of sixteen years 
and were the great work of his life, in them the man himself 
is mirrored. Father Cornut does not enter on the personal 
history of the eloquent Jesuit, but remarks with truth that few 
individuals in this century have exercised greater influence over 
their contemporaries. The history of the Vatican Council, 


1 Jesuiten-Fabeln. Ein Bertrag zur Culturgeschichte. Von Bernhard Duhr, S.J. 
Zweite Lieferung. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1891. 
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summarized from the documents collected by the Fathers of 
Maria-Laach, is concluded, and the magnitude of the work 
accomplished by the Council in the promulgation of its two 
highly important constitutions is pointed out. A third instalment 
of the studies of Pontifical history considers the action of Pope 
John the Eighth in regard to the Sclavonic nations, at that period 
(872—882) emerging from obscurity, and asserting their religious 
and political individuality. Father Delaporte has a very good 
article on the three great French poets of the century, Lamartine, 
de Musset, and Victor Hugo, showing how unworthy was their 
character and conduct of the genius that inspired their writings. 
The £tudes of September is an excellent number. The subject of 
the opening paper is the warm welcome met with by the exiled 
ecclesiastics, who, to the number of several thousands, sought 
refuge in Spain during the French Revolution. By that Catholic 
nation they were honoured as confessors and martyrs for the faith, 
not regarded, like in England, merely as objects for the exercise 
of philanthropy. The manner in which literature, in old times 
anything but a lucrative employment, is in the present day 
viewed in the light of a means of acquiring sordid gain, and 
consequently degraded to a great extent to the level of 
commerce, occupies the attention of Father Delaporte. In 
France too, he says, unfortunately, it is the bad, nay the worst, 
books that pay the best; the same is true of periodicals, thus 
authors in want of money are fain to write what they are 
ashamed of. Much has been written about the directors of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and they are blamed for their inability 
to keep the King within the path of virtue. One, however, 
has escaped notice, his first instructor in Christian faith and 
practice, Father Charles Paulin, S.J.. who was removed by 
death when his influence was most needed for the youthful 
monarch. A sketch of this Religious, drawn from his unpublished 
correspondence, is contributed by Father Chérot. The remaining 
contents are an essay discussing the facts that imply the identity 
of electricity with light; notes of a voyage from Pondicherry 
to Marseilles, of which it is sufficient to say that it is by Father 
Coubé, whose delightful account of his journeyings in Southern 
India will be remembered by the reader; and a brief sketch 
of the life and pontificate of Callistus the Second. 

The Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (September) lays before us 
an explanation of the principles of socialistic philosophy. How 
did it arise and of what does it consist? are the questions 
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answered in the present article. A critique of the system is 
reserved for a future number. Father Granderath ends his dis- 
cussion of Dr. Kaftan’s proposal to sweep away ancient dogmas 
and substitute for them a dogmatic theology constructed on 
new lines. This project is but one more proof of the follies 
and errors into which those fall who reject the guidance of an 
infallible teacher. Father Pfilf takes for his theme the dis- 
agreement which existed between St. Peter Damian and 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory the Seventh, to judge from 
certain passages in the writings of the former. He gives it as 
his opinion that the antagonism between the two men, both 
canonized Saints, the former a Doctor of the Church, the latter 
one of her greatest Popes, arose not from differences of prin- 
ciples, but from natural dissimilarity of character. The Stimmen 
contains also a brief review of the assistance already rendered 
to the astronomer by the art of photography, and a short paper 
on the present and future status of the negroes and various 
other races in North America, and the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of amalgamating elements so incongruous without the 
bond of a common religion. 

The Katholtk descants on some practical disadvantages, apart 
from the question of religion, to the children of the labouring 
classes, especially to girls, arising from the present system of 
education in national schools. Reform is said to be needed for 
the abolition of mixed classes in the larger schools ; the diminu- 
tion of the list of subjects taught, and the exclusion of all subjects 
unnecessary for the working classes ; the institution of a separate 
plan of instruction for girls, in view of teaching them matters 
of household management. The second part of Dr. Bellesheim’s 
review of the Letters of St. Alphonsus di Liguori, treats of 
the third and most important volume. The short passages 
judiciously selected from the Letters show them to contain a 
rich fund of lofty thought and valuable instruction, and to 
reveal besides much of the character and ideas of the Saint, the 
motives by which he was actuated, and the difficulties he 
encountered. The notice of the Life and Writings of the 
Oratorian, Louis de Thomassin, is continued. The account of 
the relics of St. Elizabeth describes the grand ceremonies 
attending the translation of the Saint’s remains in 1236, at 
which many royal personages were present, as well as nearly a 
million strangers who flocked into Marburg from every country 
of Europe for the occasion. The Katholik closes with an article 
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on the Apology of the Athenian philosopher Aristides to the 
Emperor Hadrian, of which the Syriac text has lately been 
discovered, and which we discussed in our August number. 

At the close of the century which was to inaugurate the 
reign of liberty and peace by setting up the rights of man in 
opposition to the rights of God, the Czvilta Cattolica (989) asks 
in what the promised peace and liberty consist? In an armed 
peace, in militarism and socialism, two scourges wherewith God 
chastises those who revolt from Him. The exposition of the 
physics of St. Thomas is continued, also the discussion of the 
new theory of suggestion as a means of explaining the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism. This discussion, however interesting to the 
initiated, becomes rather too technical for the general reader. 
In the following number of the Czvdta (990), under the title, 
“The Roman Question twenty-one years after the breach of 
the Porte Pia,” it is said to be a dogma of the Liberal creed 
that this question is a thing of the past, buried and forgotten. 
And yet it still agitates all minds, and is intimately connected 
with the external policy and internal economy of Italy. For 
twenty-one years a modus vivendi has been sought and not 
found ; the Holy Father has yielded up none of his sacred and 
indestructible rights, and in consequence of the violation of 
these rights, the condition of affairs in the Peninsula, financial, 
political, and moral, is continually becoming worse. The re- 
searches respecting the migration of the Hittites have estab- 
lished the fact that in remote ages Asia Minor was occupied 
by several tribes belonging to the same race. Whether these 
were identical with the Pelasgians of classic record remains to 
be decided. The learned author of this treatise proceeds next 
to inquire into the origin of the useful and decorative arts 
known to these peoples. The essay on the stellar systems 
contains a summary of the more recent discoveries concerning 
the fixed stars made through the use of the spectroscope. The 
Archeological Notes give the description of a broken stone, 
bearing an inscription of the time of Alexander Severus, lately 
found at Naples, and the military diploma of Antoninus Pius, 
two brazen tablets discovered together with some objects of 
ancient art at Aszar,in Hungary. A new serial story, entitled, 
“The Victims of Divorce,” is commenced in the Civzlid, and 
promises to be of great interest. 











